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IN THE twilight ZONE 

A letter from Machen ... 



In the fall of 1921 an autograph- 
hunter from Chicago wrote to the 
Welsh fantasy writer ARTHUR 
MACHEN, then living in London. 

He asked Machen for his signature, 
and told him that he would place it 
in his collection alongside some of 
the greatest names in literature 
(whom he then proceeded to list). 
Machen wrote back: 

My dear sin 

Thank you very much for your 
kindly expressions. I subjoin my 
signature with pleasure, but you will 
do wrong to place it among the 
names you mention. These are the 
names of men who have succeeded,- 
mine is the name of a man who has 
worked hard for forty years & has 
received as his reward insult, cruelty, 
beggary. 

With my best wishes 

believe me yours sincerely, 

Arthur Machen ^ 

Machen’s letter, as it happens, 
now hangs in my collection 
(among names that, as far as I’m 
concerned, can’t hold a candle to 
him), a little reminder of the perils 
of the literary life. 

Machen’s own life was not an 
easy one. He was poor throughout 
most of it (except for one period 
when, like Lovecraft, he lived off a 
small inheritance), and while his 
writing eventually gained him some 
short-lived notoriety and the 
admiration of a small band of 
devotees, worldy success seems to 
have eluded him. As his friend 
Father Brocard Sewell wrote in 
1959: “Arthur Machen was never a 
best-seller. He was content to live 
quietly, and he did not seek the help 
of publicity to advance his fame or 
the sale of his works. His death in 
1947, at the age of eighty-four, 
caused little stir or comment. . . . 
Most of Machen’s books are out of 
print, and most of those who know 
his name think of him only as the 
author of a few tales which continue 
to be reprinted in anthologies. Yet 
those who were reading him thirty, 
forty, or fifty years ago are reading 
him still, and his works are keenly 
sou^t for, both by new readers and 
by collectors.’’ 

It’s in the hope of gaining 
Machen some of these “new 
readers’’ that I’ve devoted so much 
of this issue to him. I may, in fact, 
have gone a bit overboard (as Jane 
tells me I have) in excerpting at 
such length from “The White 


People,” and despite my own 
enthusiasm, more than a few eyes 
may glaze over by the second or 
third page. Still, this particular 
tale’s a rather special one. Lovecraft 
regarded it, along with Algernon 
Blackwood’s “The Willows,” as 
perhaps the greatest horror story 
ever written (in letter after letter he 
rhapsodized over Machen’s “magick 
and witchery,” his “ethereal genius” 
and “daemoniac spell”), and it 
remains the purest and most 
powerful expression of what Jack 
Sullivan, in Elegant Nightmares, 
has called the “transcendental” or 
“visionary” supernatural tradition— 
a tradition that sees, behind 
everyday reality, a world of forest 
magic, ancient ceremonies, and 
sinister pagan deities; a world, in 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s haunting 
phrase, of “ecstasy and dread.” (It’s 
fitting that, as Sullivan observes, in 
Machen’s best work “beauty and 
horror ring out at precisely the 
same moment.”) Yet while other 
supernatural tales such as 
Blackwood’s “The Wendigo,” E. F. 
Benson’s “The Man Who Went Too 
Far,” and Machen’s own “The 
Great God Pan” are ahout those 
dark primeval spirits that wait 
beyond the edge of civilization, “The 
White People” seems an actual 
product of those spirits, an authentic 
pagan artifact, as different from the 
rest as the art of Richard Dadd is 
different from the art of Richard 
Doyle. I wish that we had room to 
print the complete tale; for that 
matter, I would happily have filled 
this entire issue with extracts from 
the three wonderful books that, in 
effect, form Machen’s 
autobiography: Far Off Things, 

Things Near and Far, and The \ 


London Adver.ture. 

But in that case we would 
hardly have had room for the other 
good things in this issue, including 
JAMES VERNIERE’s extra- 
ordinarily candid interview with 
director PAUIj SCHRADER, the 
special on- the- set reports about 
Creepshow and Something Wicked 
This Way Comes by ROBERT 
MARTIN and ED NAHA, the 
ingenious horror quiz compiled by 
WILLIAM FULWILER (we ll be 
running more in future issues), and 
the seven supi^rb new stories on 
such tender topics as massacres, 
death, and damnation. (And those 
are supposed to be the funny ones.) 

One that isn’t funny— in fact, it’s 
already been called, by staffers here, 
everything from “hair-raising” to 
“stomach-turning”— is DONALD 
TYSON’s Cruising, which packs a 
lot of power into a mere thousand 
words. Though the story has a 
California feel, Tyson is in fact a | 
native Nova Scotian, where, he says, ( 
he’s witnessed such wonders as I 
eclipses, booms in the night, fairy 
rings, silver thaw, comets, meteors, 
acid rain, northern lights, and, most 
recently, earthquakes. It’s only 
natural, then, that most of his 
writing has dealt with the weird. 

JERE ClfNNINGHAM, author 
of three much -talked about novels— 
The Legacy, The Visitor, and 
recently The Abyss (Wyndham)— has 
been writing full-time for the past 
fourteen years, and was a 
contributor to the Coward McCann 
Modem Master’s of Horror. He lives 
in Memphis, and his horrors tend to 
have a distinctly Southern flavor— 
as witness The Red-Eyed 'Diing in 
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Cunningham 


Sarrantonio Johnson 

been living in Vienna for the past 
nine years, where h(! teaches 
English at the American 
International School. His first novel, 
a highly literate fantasy called The 
Land of Laughs (Viking), received 
superb reviews; Viking will be 
publishing his new novel, Mr. Elf, 
this September. 

AL SARRANTCtNIO is funny, 
inventive, and also damnably 
prolific, with stories in Amazing, 
Analog, Asimov (and that’s only the 
A’s), Heavy Metal, and Whispers, as 
well as in Charles L. Grant’s 
Shadows series and Marvin Kaye’s 
anthology Ghosts. Hti’s the assistant 
sf editor at Doubledfiy, and is now 
at work on a horror novel entitled— 
gulp!— T/ie Worms. 

The story Behind the Doors is 
something of a departure for 
SUSAN JOHNSON; her favorite 
subject has, till now, been animals. 
Her work has appeai’ed in various 
dog-breeders’ quarterlies. 

Horseman’s Journal, Jack and Jill, 
and even a limited-circulation rabbit 
magazine (I assume that’s a 
magazine about rabbits) called 
Lopland, of which she is assistant 
editor. Her only current pet, though, 
is a black cat named Mr. Tristan, 
who does his best to keep her from 
writing. 

In earlier Twilight Zones 
GORDON LINZNER has 
contributed stories of horror and 
violence set in a feudal Japan so 
real you’d swear he lived there. 
Actually he lives in modern-day 
Manhattan near the 72nd Street 
IRT station, and— as you’ll discover 
in this issue— when it comes to 
horror and violence, old Japan had 
nothing on the New ^fork subway 
system. | 


This issue marks the first 
professional sales for two talented 
new writers: JOHN SKIPP, a 
guitarist, singer, and rock-opera 
composer who recently moved to 
New York to pursue a career in 
music; and JIM CORT, who works 
for a Newark insurance firm and 
keeps his rejection slips in a peanut 
butter jar. 

Several of the Arthur Machen 
photos in this issue are appearing in 
print for the first time, courtesy 
Michael Murphy. The least I can do 
is mention his excellent book 
Starrett vs. Machen (Autolycus 
Press, Box 23929, Webster Groves, 
MO 63119; $10 hardcover, $15 with 
marbled edges). It details, through 
reprinted letters, a rather nasty 
episode in Machen’s life, when he 
mysteriously turned against his 
American editor and benefactor, the 
late Vincent Starrett. 

Our Machen profile was written 
by the ever-dependable MIKE 
ASHLEY, but I have to admit that 
it’s been tampered with: I’ve added, 
at the end, the extremely touching 
speech Machen made at his eightieth 
birthday dinner. It’s interesting to 
compare it, in sentiment and tone, 
to something Lovecraft said in a 
1929 letter to James F. Morton: 
“Nothing makes me more amused 
than the hypersensitive people who 
consider life as essentially an agony 
instead of merely a cursed bore, 
punctuated by occasional agony and 
still rarer pleasure. Life is rather 
depressing because pain and ennui 
outweigh pleasure; but the pleasure 
exists, none the less, and can be 
enjoyed now and then while it 
lasts.” 

And to that, say I, amen. 

-TK 
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Bookji I 

by Thonias M. Disch 


experience or psychosis. While the 
novel differs in many artful 
particulars from its raw materials 
(as known from conversations, 
letters, and even public speeches), 
the essential drama of a mind 
divided between a savvy rationality 
and a grateful and credulous 
receptivity to otherworldly inputs is 
soundly based on Dick’s experience. 

The Divine Invasion, now in 
paperback (Timescape, $2.95), would 
seem at first glance to have little 
more in common with the preceding 
novel of the “trilogy” than a 
concern for the wilder shores of 
theological speculation, where the 


That this trying cut of every 
possibie idea to see if it would fit firxjliy 
destroyed Tim Archer can't be disputed. 
.He tried out too many ideas, picked 
them up, examined them ... some of 
the ideas, however, as if possessing a 
life of their own, came back around the 
far side of the barn aixt got him. That is 
history; this is an historical fact. Tim is 
dead. The ideas did r>Dt work... One 
thing, however, could rvct be obscured: 
Tim Archer couid tell when he was 
locked in a life-and-deoth struggie, and, 
upon perceiving this, he assumed the 
posture of grim defense. . . . Fate, to get 
Tim Archer, wouid have to run him 
through ... Fate had to murder him. 


That paragraph, from the 
' twelfth chapter of Philip K. Dick’s 
I last novel. The Transmigration of 
' Timothy Archer (Timescape, 

! $14.95), seems an uncannily well- 
j tailored epitaph for the man who 
i wrote it. No doubt one ought to 
resist the impulse to mythologize a 
writer’s life as soon as his death 
has made its shape certain, but 
Dick’s last three noA^els are 
singularly difficult to consider apart 
from their author and his legend. 
Indeed, the first of the three, Valis, 
is one of the most remarkable, not 
to say strangest, self-portraits in all 
literature, and The Transmigration, 
although based on aspects of the 
career of Dick’s friend James Pike, 
the Episcopal bishop and celebrity 
author, is (surely not unconsciously) 
in essential respects another self- 
portrait, and one that succeeds 
better at capturing certain 
characteristics of its author than did 
Valis. Sometimes it helps not to 
study the mirror toci closely. 

Before these books are mined 
for what they may contribute to 
Dick’s myth or the shape of his 
entire oeuvre, they should be 
considered on their :individual 
merits. Are they enjjrossing stories, 
told with intensity, economy, and 
wit? Do they take us somewhere 
Dick’s earlier novels had not 
explored? (The better the author and 
the more prolific he’s been, the 
harder it becomes to “make it new” 
each time he goes to bat.) Finally, 
what can be said foi’ their claim to 
be considered a trilogy: is the whole 
more than the sum of its parts? 


Valis, which Bantam published 
in 1980, is the unique example of an 
autobiographical novel in the 
literature of science fiction. Think 
about it. Who could, except by 
writing a novel in the future tense, 
write a science fiction novel based 
on the events of his own life? Dick, 
who has written so many accounts 
of alternative and subjective 
realities, managed to do so in Valis, 
but at the considerable psychological 
risk of busting through those thin 
partitions that proverbially divide 
madness from great wit. Valis is an 
unsparing account of a period in 
Dick’s life when he underwent what 
may be described either as visionary 
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Talmud and the Gnostic Gospels 
form love knots in the locks of Holy 
Wisdom. The story is set in that 
grungy, starveling, astroturfejJ 
future common to many Dick novels, 
wherein a bumbling Unholy Alliance 
between the Papacy and the 
Kremlin acts the role of Herod vis- 
a-vis a new Messiah being smuggled 
by spaceship to the Bethlehem of 
Earth. Readers expecting a replay 
of the traditional gospel tale will be 
pleasantly surprised (or perhaps 
dismayed) by the direction the story 
takes following these Nativity 
sequences, for Dick’s mythmaking is 
as revisionist as his theology. As in 
another of his best novels (The 
Three Stigmata of Palmer Eldritch 
or Do Androids Dream of Electric 
Sheep?, which served as suggestion 
box for the movie Bladerunner), the 
plot is so devious as to defy 
synopsis. Instead of finding it a 
page-turner, I tended to set The 
Divine Invasion aside at invervals of 
twenty pages in order to catch my 
mental breath. Far from being a 
liability, I consider this a sign of the 
book’s rare excellence. True 
originality shouldn’t come across as 
popcorn. When Jacob encountered 
the angel, they had to wrestle. By 
the end of the book I had no doubt 
that it was one of Dick’s finest 
accomplishments. 

The Transmigration of Timothy 
Archer strikes a fine synthetic 
balance between the “case history’’ 
tone of Valis and the 
phantasmagorical high jinks of The 
Divine Invasion. It can also claim 
the dubious distinction of being the 
first unequivocally mainstream 
novel to be published under an 
10 


I sf imprint. Dick wrote many 
mainstream novels, most of which 
lie cryogenically frozen in a 
California university library. One 
earlier mainstream novel was 
published in 1975 by Entwhistle 
Books, Confessions of a Crap Artist. 
While it compelled my interest. 
Confessions struck me as lacking 
both the force and the flair of 
Dick’s best sf. By contrast. The 
Transmigration I found to be the 
most vividly engaging of the three 
last novels— pel-haps in part because 
it is also, esthetically speeiking, 
the least adventuresome and the 
surest-footed. 

Like the historical Bishop Pike, 
the book’s hero allows his better 
judgment to founder in grief and 
guilt for a son’s suicide; he becomes 
involved with spirit mediums and 
writes a book in defense of 
spiritualism. Later, realizing he’s 
been led into error by his overactive 
imagination (see the first paragraph 
above). Archer tries to resist the 
whirlpool of self-destructive impulses 
impelling him to a quasi-suicide in 
the Dead Sea Desert— but his 
resistance is too late and too little. 
Note the similarity between this plot 
and Dick’s ambivalent feelings about 
his own visionary experiences, as 
chronicled in Valis. Here, however, 
art is more firmly in command, and 
the plot is resolved with a ccmp de 
theatre that has the explosive power 
of his best sf without compromising 
the book’s grounding in a Balzacean 
realism. The unwritten moral at the 
end of the trilogy (or “trinity,’’ as I 
would rather term the nonlinear 
unity the three books achieve) is an 
affirmation of the vision received 
with a chagrined appreciation of the 
folly inherent in too hot pursuit of 
any grail; with maybe, one step 
beyond this quixotic polarity, a 
sheer unqualified love for any fool 
who has the courage of such folly. 

If there is a silver lining to be 
found in the unalterable, sorrowful 
fact of Philip Dick’s death at the 
age of 53, it is surely that his last 
three books do such honor to his 
genius. Fate at least allowed him to 
exit in style. 

Robert Heinlein’s new novel, 
Friday (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$15.50), offers a similar though by 
no means sorrowful cause for 
rejoicing, for Friday is quite the 
best novel he’s written in years 
(sixteen, if you liked The Moon Is a 
Harsh Mistress greatly; twenty-one. 


if Stranger in a Strange Land is 
your touchstone). His last three 
novels went fi*om bad to worse and 
developed elej)hantiasis in the 
process. Even his most faithful 
admirers found themselves hard put j 
to exonerate, much less praise. The 
Number of the Beast, and readers 
who’d never taken oaths of fealty 
simply looked the other way in 
polite dismay (knowing quite well 
that their attention would not be 
missed by the author, whose books I 
prospered in the marketplace in | 
almost inverse proportion to their | 



How cheering, then, to be able : 
to root once again for an old master 
at the height of his form. Friday is 
probably not Heinlein’s best novel, 
but it can lay claim to lesser 
superlatives: oddest, drollest, most 
comfortable, and (in some ways) ! 

most original. Its oddity derives 
from the paradox that while the 
i story seems to zip right along, page 
by quick-turning page, it never (in 
terms of simple narrative) goes 1 

anywhere in particular. j 

This supersonic meander opens j 

with a narrative hook big enough to 
land a Spielbei’g shark: 

As I left the Kenya Beanstalk 
capsule he was right on my heels. He 
followed me through the door leading 
to Customs, Health, and Immigration. 

As the door contracted behind him 
I killed him. 

(Let us note, in passing, the 
homage to one of his critics, S.R. 
Delany, who has cited Heinlein’s 
sentence, “The: door dilated >’’as the 
locus classicus of all science fiction.) 
The narrator. Miss Friday, proceeds 
to stuff the resulting corpse and a 
pesky Public El ye into a luggage 



locker, then uses its credit cards to 
cover her tracks electronically. 

One might suppose from such a 
beginning that Friday is to be a 
futuristic James Bond adventure. 

It’s not, though the action is often 
of that ilk. However, the action is 
rarely anything but icing on the 
cake and rarely ser\'es to advance 
the plot. 

'There is a plot, though the 
author contrives with great grace to 
let it all take place in the reader’s 
peripheral vision. Thus, a great 
many chapters are spent following 
the heroine as, having just knocked 
off a cop who’d been wanting in 
good manners, she tries to get 
back to home base during an 
international crisis that has sealed 
the borders of a balkanized North 
America. She caroms about the map 
without reaching her goal; we never 
do learn what the crisis was really 

alDout, or whose side she wouM have 

been on had she got home, since the 
organization she sen/es is so 
security-conscious that it never 
discusses its ends, only its means, of 
which Friday herself is one of the 


best. Observe how neatly, by this 
method, Heinlein finesses those 
critics who are disposed to argue 
about his politics on the macroscopic 
level of history and headlines. Miss 
Friday is as innocent of politics as 
Lassie, another heroine whose 
overriding concern is to find 
her way home. 

So it is too with the politics of 
sex, which is (as one may surmise 
from the delightful dedication page, 
with its harem of thirty-one 
dedicatees, including, among others, 
Betsy, Bubbles, Judy-Lynn, Pepper, 
Rebel, Ursula, Vonda, and Yumiko) 
the theme about which Heinlein’ s 
sub-text is organized. In many ways 
Friday fulfills the demands of many 
feminist critics for a macho heroine, 
and beyond that for a world in 
which macho heroines may rumble 
with other macho heroines, then 
take a quick tumble in the hay, 

and proceed on their way to fresh 

adventures in the spirit of 
picaresque daydreaming that boys of 
all ages have so long enjoyed. 
Heinlein, who can be as fair-minded 
as cantankerous, readily 


acknowledges the right of women to 
equal wages and equal fun, and 
some of the book’s drollest moments 
are a result of casting women in 
traditionally male roles, as when 
Miss Friday is recruited into a 
mercenary army by one Sergeant 
Mary Gumm, who is as tough as 
they come, and who, when she 
makes a pass at Miss Friday ... ah, 
but that would spoil the fun. 

This is not to say that the 
feminist contingent, and others, 
won’t be driven up various walls by 
one or another aspect of the book— 
its wry denouement in particular— 
but that Heinlein has exercised all 
his novelistic wiles to embody his 
argument in a story as devious as 
an eel— so that even if one disagrees 
there can be great sport in doing 
so. This, by contrast to the 
hectoring and bloated monologues of 
recent memory, is a good reason to 
get the book and to pass it along. 

It’s one of those that will sustain 
hours of arguing about what the 
man is actually getting at. Such 
post mortems can be, with books as 
with parties, half the entertainment. iS i 
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"We know he's not all bad ..." His head bloodied but unbowed, Max (Mel 
Gibson) pauses after defending an oil truck’s precious cargo from crossbow- 
wielding hoodlums in The Road Warrior. A strange and deadly little creature 
known only as the Feral Kid (Emil Minty) is along for the ride. 


S & M hoodlums who love their motorcycles more than life Itself." The outlaw 
leader called “The Humumgus" (Kjell Nilsson) prepares to unlease his most 
maniacal warrior (Vernon Wells). 


It rather unsettled me to realize, 
as I sat down to turn out my 
second column, that the last time I 
had done any regular movie 
reviewing was back in college over a 
quarter of a century ago. Perhaps 
unsettled isn’t exactly the right 
word. What I Sictually experienced 
was severe cold chills and 
psychological heebie-jeebies when I 
j got to thinking about how long it’s 
been since I wsis a crewcut college 
boy. I also suffered a few twinges 
of guilt about some of the reviews 
I’d written for The Pelican (the 
monthly student humor magazine of 
the University of California) back so 
long ago. Like most youthful 
reviewers. I’d probably been unfair 
to a lot of the films and to the 
people involved. I specialized, as I 
recall, in making snide and smartass 
remarks about Marlon Brando, Doris 


Screen 

by Ron Goulart 


The Road Wai*rior (Warner Bros.) 
Directed by Ceorge Miller 
Screenplay by Terry Hayes and 
George Millei', with Brian Hannant 


Garde a Vue (Fred Baker Films) 
Directed by (Dlaude Miller 
Screenplay by Claude Miller and 
Jean Hermari 
Based on the novel 
by John Wainwright 


Wrong Is Right 

(Rastar-Columbia Pictures) 
Written and directed 
by Richard Brooks 





; I enjoyed The Road Warrior a 
I great deal— while I ^vas watching it. 

! Afterwards, though, I felt guilty. I 
i felt the way you might feel, I 
1 imagine, the morning after a visit to 
' an exuberant bordello: I had been 
j entertained by something I shouldn’t 
! really approve of. The movie is full 
I of violence, bloodshed, and 
I nastiness, but it moves at such an 
! exhilarating pace and does all the 
tricks so well that you get caught 
up in the whole dippy story— 
although I suppose a.nyone who’s 
spent much time in Cdifornia won’t 
find a future society where 
everything is roadws.ys, cars, trucks, 
motorcycles, and bizarre clothes all 
that improbable. And after having 
lived through various fuel shortages 
and gasoline crunches, we don’t 


"You expect to hear ‘Just the facts, ma'am.'" Set in a town on the French 
seacoast, Garde a Vue pits a tough poiice inspector (Lino Ventura) against a 
weaithy suspect (Michei Serrauit) in a series of rape-murders, as another 
inspector (Guy Marchand) looks on. 


". . . the cockeyed future. " Bruce Spence plays an unflappable gyro pilot who 
serves as The Road Warrior's one-man air force. 


! Day, Randolph Scott, Sonny Tufts, 

’ Dennis Morgan, Lassie, and other 
cinema notables of the 1950s. Now 
that I’m considerably more mature, 

I keep reminding myself that I 
ought to be nice about at least some 
of the films I’m sent out to view. 

■ After all, most of them cost millions 
: of dollars, and that calls for reviews 
! chock-full of phrases such as “a film 
i of enormous brilliance,” “one of the 
j most provocative films to come 
I along this, and perhaps any, year,” 

! and “grabs you by the guts and 
' never lets go!” The only trouble is, 

I once I get inside a darkened movie 
; house or screening room, a strange 
; change comes over me. I turn from 
I a dapper middle-aged gent into a 
: snickering undergraduate. I’m 
: ashamed of this flav/ in my 
! otherwise admirable character and 
I am working to rectify it. Meantime 
; you’ll have to bear with me. 


a glum loner who is nearly as 
ruthless as the leather-clad 
motorcycle barbarians he helps 
defend the good people against. We 
know he’s not all bad because he 
likes his car and his dog and he’s 
nice, in a gruff cowboy way, to little 
Emil Minty (who plays a mute wild 
child). There’s probably nothing 
wrong with Gibson’s performance 
here, although I found him much 
better in Gallipoli. While watching 
him glower, however, I couldn’t help 
thinking of Andy Kaufman doing his 
Elvis Presley impression. To me the 
best turn was by Bruce Spence, a 
long, lanky chap who has built his 
I own rickety helicopter. Spence’s 
; character fits perfectly into the 
; cockeyed future of the film, and he 
is just about the only one with any 
sense of humor. He makes an 
excellent sidekick for the dour Max. 

The basic notion of being 
completely dependent and obsessed 
with motor fuel is made almost 
plausible while the movie is rolling 
along in its Smoky and the Bandit 
Meet Harlan Ellison fashion, but it 
did occur to me while sitting there 
that everybody was being overly 
! singltf-minded. I was sorely tempted 
; to shout, “Get a horse!” at the 
! screen. 


' Garde a Vue (“under suspicion”) 
i is an imported thriller that’s been 
I inspiring critical raves here in the 
I sophisticated East and will no doubt 


i have much trouble identifying with 
the various groups battling over 
possession of what appears to be 
the only gas station left in the 
world. The fuel-crazy future seen in 
this film is a bleak one, populated 
: by S & M hoodlums who love their 
motorcycles and motor vehicles more 
, than life itself and who prey on 
: enclaves of more decent folks trying 
to build up civilization again. It’s 
: sort of like the grasshopper and ant 
’ story, with costumes by the Marvel 
Comics bullpen. I’m not exactly sure 
! whether this Australian thriller 
j means to show us the world after a 
j nuclear incident, or only after things 
i have fallen apart. 

Mel Gibson, who was the 
: surviving runner in Gallipoli, is the 
star of the film. He plays Max, 
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. . populating his film almost exclusively with Jerks and Idiots. " Sean Connety 
stars in Wrong Is Right as a superstar tv reporter who stumbles onto a terrorist 
plot to blow up New York City. 


be turning up in art houses , 

• throughout the land. It is a small- 
cast-and-few-sets film, and it deals 
with the efforts of a grim, weary 
cop (played by grim, weary Lino 
Ventura) to get the truth out of an 
urbane upper-middle-class gentleman 
(Michel Serrault) who is the prime 
suspect in a series of brutal rape- 
murders of little girls. Most of what 
passes for action takes place in the 
police station. The pace is so slow 
and the dialogue so downbeat that 
you expect to hear dum-de-dum-dum 
music at the end of key scenes and 
see at least one line of the French 
dialogue translated as “Just the 
facts, ma’am.” Indeed, Garde d Vue 
looks like a Gallic- attempt to fuse 
Dragnet, Ed McBain’s 87th Precinct 
novels, and that old Broadway 
warhorse. Detective Story— witda, of 
course, a few dollops of social and 
psychological significance. 

Unfortunately, both director 
Miller and his scriptwriter have 
missed an essential point about 
mystery films. There has to be a 
mystery. This seemingly endless duel 
of wits between Ventura and 
Serrault, even though beefed up 
with artsy flashbacks and a walk-on 
by the late Romy Schneider as the 
suspect’s weary, coldhearted wife, 
lacks any real suspense. It’s a 
rehash of so much that’s gone on 
before in countless films and tv 
shows that only an audience made 
up entirely of folks recently rescued 
from fifty-year stays on desert 
islands could possibly be surprised 
by any of the twists and turns of 
14 


plot. I found myself saying not “My 
God!” and “Gosh!” when Miller and 
gang unveiled what they meant to 
be another little shock, but only 
“Uh-huh” and “So?” 

I wanted to like Wrong Is 
Right. Richard Brooks, after all, 
has been involved with some of my 
favorite films of yesteryear. He 
wrote the scripts for a couple of 
Maria Montez-Jon Hall epics. 
Crossfire was based on a novel of 
his, and he directed The Blackboard 
Jungle. Furthermore, he’s obviously 
a man of some intellectual standing, 
having brought to the screen the 
works of such literary heavyweights 
as Dostoevsky, Joseph Conrad, and 
Truman Capote. Sadly, his current 
effort is god-awful. 

What Brooks attempts to do 
here is blend international intrigue, 
social satire, and a little nuclear 
nightmare fantasy. Nothing works, 
mainly because he has violated a 
basic rule of all three of the above 
categories— the rule that can 
perhaps best be stated as, “There 
are only so many times you can kick 
a dead horse.” His targets for satire 
are so often used as to be full of 
holes: crooked politicians, goofy 
presidents, kill-crazy military men, 
crazed foreign leaders, double- 
dealing revolutionists, and amoral 
media people. I was almost 
expecting Brooks to appear on the 
screen himself and say, “Stop me if 
you’ve heard this one.” The level of 
most of the humor can best be 
exemplified by the stuff he uses in 


connection witli Rosalind Cash, who 
is cast as a Mi's. Ford, the first 
black woman Afice President of the 
USA. The high point of this comic 
device comes v^^hen George Grizzard 
(doing a pretty fair impersonation 
of Hal Holbrook in many similar 
roles), in refenmce to his being 
ousted and replaced by the Vice 
President, says something like, “I 
don’t want the country to have a 
black Ford in its future.” 

Brooks also makes the mistake 
of populating his film almost 
exclusively with jerks and idiots, 
making it next to impossible for us 
to identify withi anyone and root for 
; a hero or heroine. Katharine Ross is 
less dopey thar^ most of them, but 
she gets blown to smithereens early 
on. The suspense part of Wrong Is 
Right, about having to find a couple 
of bootleg nucliiar bombs before 
they blow up Few York City, 
doesn’t keep you on the edge of 
your seat eithei'. I happened to see 
the film in Nev? York City, but I 
imagine that, in other parts of the 
country, audiences wouldn’t care 
much if Manhattan went the way of 
Miss Ross. There are several usually 
competent actors in the movie, none 
of them adding any luster or 
laurels. Hardy liruger is good as a 
sly, jovial death merchant and G. D. 
Spradlin does very well with his 
standard persona, this time as head 
of the CIA. Robert Webber and 
John Saxon get lost in the crowd, 
while Robert Conrad’s stint as the 
macho military man (cleverly named 
General Wombat) gives you the 
impression he’s trying to see if he 
can stretch one of his tough-guy 
battery commercials into a two-hour 
performance. S<;an Connery is the 
lead, cast as an American superstar 
newsman of ambiguous morality. In 
real life he’d never make it on 
television news, since he has far too 
little hair. Dean Stockwell, who, I 
believe, was at the University of 
California part of the time I was 
there, is also to be seen. He really 
doesn’t look all that old. 

Incredible acts of barbarism! 
Bloody battles and weird rites! 
Unspeakable hoiTor and vicious 
sadism! And tha.t’s only among the 
crowds trying to get into the 
theaters to see the new Conan flick. 
Next time around we’ll fight our 
way in and tell all. iS 




other D I MENS! O N S 

Etc. 


GIHOSnY 


Dear TZ Folk: 

Recently I saw a com- 
mercial on a local tv sta- 
tion in which a man who 
was supposed to be Rod 
Serling sold color televi- 
sions. Another commercial 
(this one on national tv) 
featured a different man 
portraying Rod Serling, 
this time selling a certain 
word game with the theme 
music from the Twilight 
Zone series playing in the 
background. 

What does Carol Serling 
think of other men doing 
commercials who mimic 
her husband? 

Sincerely, 
J.A. Frame 




Carol Serling replies: 

This letter comes as no 
surprise. Rod’s voice has 
been appropriated in all 
sorts of places— on Satur- 
day Night Live, in the 
trailer for Neighbors, on 
telephone answering ma- 
chine tapes, on the disco 
record by Manhattan 
Transfer, and even in ads 
for car washes in Palm 
Spring. They say that 
imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery, but for 
the Serling family this sort 
of thing always comes as a 
shock. It’s not out of the 
^Twilight Zone; it’s nothing 
more than a rip-off. I’m 
working right now on a 
strong cease-and-desist let- 
ter. Helpful comments and 
info on these copycats will 
gratefully accepted. 


Ihe - ^ - 


Copycats come in all shapes and sizes. Above, an ad for a 
teidain New England restaurantfwhich shall remain name- 
less), submitted by Mary Lou Edwards of Cranston, RI. 




THE. . . 

We’ve just heard from 
Merseyside horror writer 
Ramsey Campbell, whose 
three-and-a-hdf-year-old 
daughter Tamsin is already 
showing signs of a similar 
bent. She’s begun to be 
preoccupied with death and 
its implications, and 
Ramsey writes that he was 
recently shocked to hear 
her announce, without 
prompting or warning, 
“When I’m dead. I’ll be 
hungry.” 


I»i W 


“There is one insuperable 
obsi:acle to a belief in 
ghosts. A ghost never 
comes naked: he appears 
either in a winding-sheet or 
‘in his habit as he lived.’ To 
believe in him, then, is to 
beliiBve that not only have 
the dead the power to make 
themselves visible after 
ther e is nothing left of 
them, but that the same 
power inheres in textile 
fabrics.” 

—Ambrose Bierce, 

Tlie Devil’s Dictionary 


'THE DOLL' REVISITED 

The following item comes from the April 2 
New York Times: 

Officer’s Sense of Humor Lost on Superiors 


“All human thought, all science, all religion, is the 
holding of a candle to the night of the universe.” 

—The Black Book of Clark Ashton Smith 
(Arkham House, Sauk City, WI) 


All things considered, 
it might have been better 
for Dominick D’Onofrio if 
one of his fellow police 
officers in Lodi, N.J., 
hadn’t given him the 
little stuffed doll in the 
shape of a gingerbread 
man. 

And once he’d gotten 
the doll, it mght have 
been better if Officer 
D’Onofrio had not stuck 
pins in it, twisted a 
machine screw into its 
heart, hung it in his 
locker from what was 
later described as “a 
double hangman’s noose” 
and decorated it with pic- 
tures of the Lodi police 
chief, Andrew P. Voto, 
and the police director, 
Louis P. Jasmine. 

According to Officer 
D’Onorfrio, who acknow- 
ledged the prank, his in- 
tention had been “humor- 
ous.” But when Chief 
Voto and Mr. Jasmine 
ordered him to open his 
locker in March 16 and 


found what they called 
the “so-called voodoo 
doll,” they were not 
amused. 

Instead, Officer D’Onofrio 
said, Mr. Jasmine called 
the prank “preposterously 
morbid,” suspended him 
from the force, accused 
him of being disployal, 
insubordinate, disrespect- 
ful, rebellious, and in- 
solent, and ordered him 
to undergo psychological 
and psychiatric tests “for 
youi own protection and 
that of the general 
public.” 

Yjisterday Mr. D’Ono- 
frio, asserting that his 
possession of the doll had 
beeri an exercise of free 
speech and that the tests 
had violated his rights of 
privacy, filed suit against 
Mr. Jasmine in Superior 
Couj-t in Hackensack 
seeking reinstatement and 
$300,000 in damages. 

Mj.'. Jasmine said he 
would have no comment. 


COPYCATS 


CHIP OFF 



de Camp. 





submitted by David Felter, Syosset, NY 


..fORINCOR&YSMtlH'S MINP 
AREWN51ER5...CReEPING 
OEMONfWUGeES FROM 
AN AltItlOREAt 
IMAGINATION. 


«CET COREV SMITH. 
ACGIVIMONMAN 
WITH oECipeav 
UNCOMMON 
NIGHTMARES... 


ANP TONIGHT, COREY SMITH Witt 
CONC FACE ID RACE NTTH THOSE 
0EA5I5 FROM HIS HEAP...fOR 
TONIGHT, COREY SMITH Witt 
EhnER A FIACE WE CAlt... 


I BLOOM COUNTY 


by Berke Breathed 


“He’s the Twilight Zone odd photos, and interesting 
cat, Maximilian by name, references to “the 'Twilight 
and he’s all yours on a Zone” in print. Send 
snazzy 12" x 18" poster if contributions to: 
you send us Etc. items we Etc. 
can use: bizarre news items TZ Publications, Inc. 
(please send original 800 Second Avenue 

clipping for verification). New York, NY 10017 


We’ll also pay $50 for 
cartoons with a Twilight 
Zoroe twist that are 
used in TZ. Send work 
(plus SASE) to our 
Cartoon Editor at the 
above address. 


TZ HONORED 


STRANGE 

BEDFELLOWS 

When noted newspapers 
get things wrong, the 
results often qualify as 
fantasy. Observing, in the 
May 23 New York Times, 
that “there is . . . nothing 
in Conan the Barbarian to 
equal what appears to 
have been the psycho- 
sexual drama in the life of 
Robert Ervin Howard,” 
film critic Vincent Canby 
treated his readers to a 
brief profile of Howard— 
with information “accord- 
ing to L. Sprague de 
Camp’s introduction to the 
Bantam Books paperback 
of Conan the Barbarian, 
written by Mr. de Camp 
and his wife, Lin Carter.” 


According to a recent impartial survey. Twilight Zone 
magazine. Catholic Life Today, The American Journal of 
Podiatry, and the Merrill Lynch Investment Newsletter 
share the distinction of being the only magazines in the 
U.S. not to have printed a photo of Pia Zadora in her new 
string-bottomed bathing suit. 


SO THAT'S WHERE 
OUR BAGS WENT . 


MEET MAX 


submitted by Carol Mattson, Grand Junction, Colorado 


-it 
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OTHER 


DIMENSIONS 


The ‘Unhappy Is He’ Quiz 

compiled by William Fulwiler 


Unhappy is he to whom the memories of childhood bring only fear and sadness. 
So reads the opening line of H. P. Lovecraft’s classic tale “The Outsider.” 

Lovecraft has often been praised for the excellence of his last lines, yet the 
first lines of his stories were crafted with equal care— for he knew, as all good 
writers must, that the beginning of a tale is of the utmost importance. It must 
engage the interest of the reader, compelling him to read further, or else the 
writer has failed. 

This quiz tests your knowledge of weird fiction by asking you to identify a 
story and its author from its first line. If you correctly identify ten or more, 
you have an unusually good knowledge of the genre. If you identify fifteen or 
more, count yourself an expert. (Answers on page 35.) 


1. 1 am what I profess to be— 
a writer of weird fiction. 

2. Old Masson, the caretaker of 
one of Salem’s oldest and most 
neglected cemeteries, had a 
feud with the rara. 

3. It was about 10:00 P.M. when 
Paul Foote decided that there 
was a monster at Neweliffe’s 
houseparty. 

4. He did not want to be the father 
of a small blue piyramid. 

5. It is true that I have sent six 
bullets through the head of my 
best friend, and yet I hope to 
show by this statement that I am 
not his murderer . 

6. “There’s a mutici Look out!” 

7. It walked in the woods. 

8. “Are you serious? Do you really 
believe that a machine thinks?” 

9. X— This day when it had light 
mother called me retch. 

10. The place stank. 

11. Fear? your pardon. Messieurs, 
but the meaning of fear you do 
not know. 

12. “Sorcery and sanctity,” said 
Ambrose, “these are the only 
realities. Each is an ecstasy, a 
withdrawal from the common 
life.” 

13. Well, when I had been dead 
about thirty year's, I began to get 
a little anxious. 

14. It was a great gray-black hood of 
horror moving over the floor of 
the sea. 


15. When Richard Bracquemont, 
medical student, decided to move 
into Room No. 7 of the little 
Hotel Stevens at 6 Rue Alfred 
Stevens, three persons had 
already hanged themselves from 
the cross-bar of the window in 
that room on three successive 
Fridays. 

16. There are certain themes of 
which the interest is all- 
absorbing, but which are too 
entirely horrible for the 
purposes of legitimate fiction. 

17. On and on Coeurl prowled! 

18. The horror came to 
Partridgeville in a blind fog. 

19. The Gibbelins eat, as is well 
known, nothing less good than 
man. 

20. “My aunt will be down 
presently, Mr. Nuttel,” said a 
very self-possessed young lady of 
fifteen; “in the meantime you 
must try and put up with me.” 

21. Yes, I said ghostgirls, sexy ones. 

22. The sand of the desert of Yondo 
is not as the sand of other 
deserts; for Yondo lies nearest 
of all to the world’s rim; and 
strange winds, blowing from a * 
gulf no astronomer may hope to 
fathom, have sown its ruinous 
fields with the gray dust of 
corroding planets, the black 
ashes of extinguished suns. 

23. “It worries me to death, Albert, 
it really does,” Mrs? Taylor said.-* 

- *i 



She kept her eyes fixed on the 
baby who was now lying 
absolutely motionless in the 
crook of her left arm. 

24. I have often heard it scream. 

25. f set this story down, not 
expecting it will be believed, but, 
if possible, to prepare a way of 
escape for the next victim. 

26. There were six of them and they 
had tried everything. 

27. Less than five persons have ever 
seen John Thunstone frankly, 
visibly terrified, and less than 
two have lived through 
subsequent events to tell 

about it. 

28. When Miss Emily Grierson died, 
our whole town went to her 
funeral: the men through a sort 
of respectful affection for a 
fallen monument, the women 
mostly out of curiosity to see 
the inside of her house, which 
no one save an old 
manservant— a combined 
gardener and cook— had seen in 
at least ten years. 

29. 1 am an old man now, but I can 
still see Helen as Dave unpacked 
her, and still hear him gasp as 
he looked her over. 

30. “It’s the Material,” said the 
ship’s doctor . . . “The Material, 
plus the Conditions; and, 
maybe,” he added slowly, “a 
third factor— yes, a third factor; 
but there, there. ...” 10 
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Paul 

Schrader: 

Embracing 
the Beast 


CAT PEOPLE'S CONTROVERSIAL DIRECTOR CONFRONTS 'THE BEAST 
OF SEXUALITY' IN A FILM HE CALLS 'ABOUT AS NOSTALGIC AS A MUGGING' 

Interviewer James Verniere reports: that infected Scorsese's hellish vision changed. The homicidal mutants of 

Paul Schrader is an enigma: a film- of Manhattan. That same outrage and Schrader's Romanticism have, in a 

maker whose work brims with passion the need to express if graphically sense, devolvea Inta more conven- 

who is himself dispassionate in public, could also be found in Rolling Thunder tional Romantic heroes. Murder for 

Born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, and (1978) and Raging Bull (1980), as well as them is no longe.' an end but a means, 
raised by arthodox Calvinist parents, in his first two directorial efforts. Blue The Travis Bickle of Taxi Driver has 
Paul Schrader started his career as a Collar (7978) and Hardcore (7979). become the Julian Kay of American 

film critic (he wrote the book in recent years, however, Schrader's Gigolo, and the Oliver Yates of Cat 

Transcendental Style in Film) and then work has changed. His films no longer People, Still, a ghost of the old Paul 

turned screenwriter. With his script for end In a bloodbath,- the slaughter- Schrader haunts these later films. In 

Taxi Driver (1976), directed by Martin house has become a way station in- American Gigolo he Is a brutal pimp,- in 

Scorsese, Schrader was dubbed, along stead at a destination. Cat People he is Schrader's namesake, 

with Scorsese and Brian DePalma, a The taming of Paul Schrader the satanic Paul Galller. 
high priest at the cult of cruelty in started with American Gigolo (1980), a ^ In person, writer-director Paul 
cinema. In the beginning, Schrader's descent into an underworld of pimps, Schrader has a professorial air, not in- 
screenplays were full of rage; bristling, male whores, bondage, and murder appropriate for a former postgraduate 
bizarre, and replete with perverse, that ends on a surprisingly sentimental, student and a former teacher of 
lyrical violence, they often traced the if contextually uncanvincing, note, screenwriting at Columbia University. In 
path at pratagonists wha were exter- with Cat People, an update of the Val Manhattan recently to promote Cat 
minating angels, spreading death in Lewtan-Jacques Tourneur B-movie cult Peaple and to deliver a script to Martin 
hopelessly corrupt urban enviranments. classic of 1942, Schrader once again Scorsese (Schrader had just completed 
In The Yakuza (1975), directed by confronts the beast within— yet once a film adaptation of NIkos Kazantzakis's 
Sidney Pollack, this avenging angel again he ends on a reconciliatory The Last Temptation of Christ), Schrader 
was a modern-day samurai assassin note. Cat People, a film full of fetish- dressed the part of the academic-, cor- 
(Schrader is an avid student of ishtlc eroticism, a Gordian knot of in- duroy Jacket with leather elbow patch- 
Japanese culture). In Taxi Driver, cest, horror, and death set in a dream- es, sweater, beige slacks, saddle shoes, 
Schrader's angel of death was embod- like modern-day New Orleans, suggests and horn-rimmed glasses. His one in- 
ied in Robert DeNiro's Travis Bickle, who that we can strike a bargain between dulgence was an enormous black onyx 
transformed himself into a killing our animal and our human selves. ring that looked like it could' be a tor- 

machine cfhd tried to wipe out the evil Schrader's pratagonists, too, have midable weapon. 
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TZ; How does a former film critic 
feel about having Cat People judged 
in gossip columns? 

Schrader: You mean Liz Smith? 
Arthur Bell? What can you do? What 
I am upset about is Time magazine’s 
decision to go with Richard Schickel, 
who didn’t like the film, instead of 
with Richard Corliss, who did. Some 
editorial decision was made regarding 
Time's official position on the film. It 
is true that it is nict^r when they like 
you. This is not a very polite busi- 
ness. This business of being an artist, 
a pop artist, whatever you want to 
call it. The moment they like you too 
much, the moment they civilize you, 
is the day you’re in trouble. And one 
of the hard things to live with is that 
you’re being paid to be a fool. Your 
job is to expose and, hopefully, to ex- 
plain but, more appropriately, to ex- 
plore elements of the psyche that are 
repressed by the exigencies of day-to- 
day living. So that you are a screen 
through which people can make con- 
nections between their forbidden and 
their socially approved selves. 

TZ: Certainly, you’i-e speaking spe- 
cifically of your role as a filmmaker 
and not generally about all film- 
makers. 

Schrader: Many films that appear to 


be polite are ways that we can deal 
with unpleasant subjects. For exam- 
ple, Sunshine Boys is a perfectly 
acceptable, civilized movie that helps 
people to accept the role of children 
of aging parents. My films have a 
tendency to dig a little deeper into 
the forbidden recesses of the psyche, 
but they’re only forbidden because 
they’re real. They wouldn’t be so 
dangerous, so illegal, if they didn’t 
have such power. If all these urges 
were nothing more than harmless 
lies, we wouldn’t have to expend so 
much energy banning them. 

TZ: How do you feel about the cur- 
rent state of film criticism? 

Schrader: I can’t think of anything 


TZ: Film criticism is a very inces- 
tuous business as well. For instance, 
I wonder if Pauline Kael should 
review your films. 

Schrader: Oh, there are schools. 
There are discipleships. I mean I was 
raised as a Paulette. I was one of the 
Paulettes, all us Paulettes with our 
pompoms. I’m an ex-Paulette, and I 
know how the Pauline system works. 
TZ: A few years back you were 
listed as one of the high priests of the 
cult of cruelty. 

Schrader: It’s the dreadful pigeon- 
holing that reviewers feel obliged to 
do to simplify what we do. The most 
dangerous thing for a reviewer to do 
is to appoint himself the defender of 


''Tlhe moment they like you too 
much is the day you’re in trouble. 


the public morals from dangerous art- 
ists. One of the ways to do that is to 
pigeonhole the artist so that he is no 
longer dangerous. 

TZ: You have described Cat People 
as an “erotic fantasy.” Are- you try- 
ing t« avoid the horror-film label? 
Schrader: The film works in the 


particular to say. One always thinks 
that things are worse now. I don’t 
think film criticism is any better or 
worse than the movies it criticizes. 
Most movies are bad, and most film 
criticism is bad. Most film critics get 
burned out from having to review all 
the trash. 


Schrader works with Cat People star Nastassia Kinski. “This woman Irena is not like anybody you know. She Is not the 
girl next door. She Is like an Idea of someone you wish you did 'know." .! 


Paul Schrader 


horror-film genre. However, those 
two words carry a stigma that may 
keep certain people who want to see 
this movie from seeing it. So it is 
through the ad campaign and through 
words like “erotic fantasy thriller” 
that we have given people who want 
to see it an excuse to see it. Clearly, 
the film has a high-brow as well as 
a low-brow appeal. If a high-brow 
audience feels that it is generically 
trash, then they may be scared away 
from seeing something they might 
otherwise enjoy. 

TZ: When did you first become in- 
terested in a remake of Tourneur’s 
Cat People? 

Schrader: Well, I was presented 
with a script before I had seen the 
original movie. The script was al- 
ready very different from the ori- 
ginal. Ninety percent different. I saw 
the film then, and I thought ihat it 
had a lot of nice touches, but I real- 
ized that my interests and my intents 


an area it had never been in before. 
When I was presented with this, it 
was on the shelf as a kind of exploita- 
tion film. Now I felt and Universal 
felt that this trend, this phase of the 
genre, was coming to a close. So we 
knew that it would be foolish to work 
within its conventions. There was no 
way to extend it in terms of violence, 
because that was being washed out 
by the cut and slash movies. There 
was no way to extend it in terms of 
special effects, because Rob Bottin 
and Rick Baker were already doing 
state-of-the-art work. So the only ex- 
tension was to reach to the very 
pylon, the underpinning of the genre 
itself. That is the well-known, but 
hitherto unacknowledged, sexual ba- 
sis of the genre. Everyone knew that 
“Beauty and the Beast” was a sex 
code fairy tale. But in the past it was 
only implicitly acknowledged, not ex- 
plicitly acknowledged. So I said if 
we’re going to work in the genre. 


7 wanted to take the genre into an 
area it had never been before/' 


were far different from his. I knew I 
could go my own way. I think of it 
now as an update of a tradition that 
far precedes the movies. It even pre- 
cedes literature. It is the ancient 
tradition of the transmorphic tale in 
which humans turn into animals or 
vice versa. Usually, the transforma- 
tion had to do with some forbidden 
sexual urges. All I wanted to do was 
a 1982 version of one of the staples of 
storytelling. I didn’t see it as a 
remake, although, of course, when it 
was handed to me, it already had a 
legal history as a film. 

TZ: When the production notes say 
that you “remolded” Alan Ormsby’s 
script, what does that mean? 
Schrader: It means that the script 
that I was given was far more of a 
genre piece than I cared to make. It 
had certain genre elements, like ex- 
cessive violence, that I wanted to 
drop. I did not add the character of 
Paul Gallier or his occupation. He 
was already there. I did expand his 
role. I added the dream. I added the 
prologue. There was a villain in the 
piece which I dropped. The house 
burned down in the end, a kind of 
conventional horror ending. 

I wanted to take the genre into 


let’s focus on the sexual core. So 
that rather than have the beast of 
sexuality— the monster, the golem, 
whatever— rather than have it des- 
troyed, let’s end by embracing it 
with harmony between man and the 
darker, eternal urges. Let’s not kill 
the beast. Let’s put the beast in a 
shrine. That then was the goal. 

TZ: What about the allusions, the 
petit hommages, to the Lewton- 
Tourneur film that you make in your 
film? Why make them? 

Schrader: You’re referring to three 
scenes. The streetcar, the swimming 
pool, and the mysterious woman in 
the bar. They were little bits of fun. 
TZ: Many young filmmakers— John 
Carpenter, Brian DePalma and John 
Landis come to mind— seem to be try- 
ing to reproduce or to revise the 
mythology of their youth by remaking 
their favorite films. Is that what you 
were trying to do? 

Schrader: No, not at all. I just saw 
the film for the first time a year ago. 
One critic recently said that my film 
is nostalgic. Well, that may be true 
of Raiders. But Cat People is so 
abrasive, so confrontational, so con- 
troversial, that it is anything but 
nostalgic. [He laughs] It’s about as 


nostalgic as a mugging. 

TZ: Some film critics have asserted 
that many of today’s young directors 
suffer from the anxiety of influence, 
that they cannot get out from be- 
neath the shadow of the great film 
masters of the past. Do you suffer 
from such anxiety? 

Schrader: The masters of the past 
for me, the people to whom Cat Peo- 
ple is an hommage, are Bertolucci, 
Welles, Franju, Cocteau, and Ozu. 
Not Val Lewton. Franju made a film 
called Les Yeux sans Visage, which is 
a hardcore horror film, but it is so 
poetic. 

TZ: Why did you include the surreal- 
istic prologue? 

Schrader: I thought the film wouldn’t 
work at all without it. It gives the 
audience a chance to suspend its dis- 
belief before the action begins. It 
creates a mood of unreality. It shows 
how the film emerges from primal 
storytelling consciousness into 
modern-day New Orleans. 

TZ: In a recent interview you said 
that the style of Cat People recalls 
American films before World War II. 
Schrader: There was a time, before 
American GIs demanded tough- 
talking American girls in their 
movies, when we used to have for- 
eign stars as screen goddesses. I 
wanted to resiu'rect the traditional, 
mythic sex goddess tradition. This 
woman, Irena, is not like anybody 
you know. She is not the girl next 
door. She is like an idea of someone 
you wish you did know. 

TZ: What was Albert Whitlock’s 
contribution? 

Schrader: He did the paintings for 
the prologue and the two or three 
other mattes in the film. 

TZ: As visual consultant, what was 
Ferdinando Scarfiotti’s contribution? 
Schrader: That’s the operative col- 
laboration on this film. My original in- 
tent was to share possessive credit, 
to submit Cat People as a film by 
Paul Schrader and Ferdinando 
Scarfiotti. But that was rejected by 
the Writers Guild. I felt that strongly 
about it. Nando designed everything. 
We needed, for example, a Victorian 
zoo, based on the old cage system, 
which doesn’t exist anymore. And we 
made a decision to go with primarily 
vertical lines of influence in the film 
as opposed to Gigolo, which is 
horizontal. This film is just the op- 
posite. All the angles are vertical, 
and the camera is always booming. 




♦ * 


"I didn't want people walking around in animal outfits." On the Cat People set, Schrader puts Nastassia Kinski through 
I her paces while Malcolm McDowell watches. 


high to low, heaven to hell, up to 
down. So we needed sets that would 
work with vertical lines. With the 
zoo, there was a couple of things that 
I wanted. I wanted to have that de- 
evolution shot where you go down the 
family tree from the secretary to the 
gibbons to the cheetah and then come 
back again. A vastly impractical no- 
tion. Not only do no zoos stack ani- 
mals like this anymore, no zoo ever 
did this anytime. It’s pure metaphor. 
No zoo would ever combine animals 
in that way. But then again, people 
don’t turn into animals. So what the 
fuck do I care? [Laughing] Once you 
accept the fact that people turn into 
animals, you can do whatever you 
want. 

Nando, of cours(3, has that sub- 
dued palette, a great fondness for 
blank walls. 

TZ: Whose idea was it to hang those 
enorm.ous, evil-looking conch shells in 
the seafood restaurant window? 
Schrader: That was Nando. It took 
forever to do that shot. You start in 
the restaurant, then dolly down the 
street and then go back in again. 

TZ: What about Tom Burman, who 
supplied the special makeup effects? 
Ilow did you decide to use him? 
Schrader: Well, he works out of L.A. 
Dick Smith works out of New York. 
It was practical. He was the best who 
was available. I wasn’t that con- 


cerned about special effects. I liked 
the animal state. I liked the human 
state. The interim state bored me. So 
for the most part I wanted to get 
from one state to the other as fast as 
I could. I didn’^t want people walking 
around in animal outfits. So, I 
wanted somebody who was good, but 
it wasn’t a great concern with me. 
Tom came into the office a week ago 
and said that he was proud because it 
was the first movie he’d done which 


made. But they couldn’t hold a candle 
to the real thing. We had to use real 
wild animals. Two of the -leopards 
that 'me used were crazed. They had 
been tortured by their previous 
owners. Totally insane and un- 
manageable. We used dyed mountain 
lions for open areas, but every closed 
environment shot was a real leopard. 
Now a leopard, as opposed to a 
mountain lion, springs. It doesn’t run 
and jump. And it can go fifteen feet 


“Rather than have the beast of 
sexuality destroyed, let’s end by 
embracing it .. . Let’s not kill the 
beast. Let’s put the beast in a shrine.” 


didn’t depend on him. Rather than 
having to try to support some junk, 
he felt that he was being supported 
by the film. 

TZ: Did much of his work end up be- 
ing edited to achieve that illusion of 
the speed of the metamorphosis? 
Schrader: What was edited out was 
something else. When we began, we 
were told that we could not use real 
leopards because they were untrain- 
able. So we had artificial leopards 


straight up and twenty or twenty-five 
feet laterally. Only someone who has 
worked with a leopard knows when 
it’s coiling. I know now. A leopard 
can hit you before you can turn away 
from it. I remember one day we were 
working with one of the crazy leop- 
ards, Pablo, and I said to Ron 
Oxley, the coordinator, “Don’t you 
think we should have somebody here 
with a gun?’’ And he said, “There.’s 
: no way you could even function a gun 
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Factory workers Harvey Keitel and Richard Pryor face a bleak future in Schrader's Blue Collar (1978). 


if that thing gets out.” It has such 
deadly speed you can’t even train a 
gun on it. The only thing that might 
stop it is a fire extinguisher with a 
CO 2 cartridge. It might make it go 
catatonic. On the other hand, it might 


food commercial and the “Top Cat” 
cartoons? 

Schrader: So that the audience 
would realize that the film is, on one 
level, fun. It’s an entertainment, and 
it verges on the edge of being a little 


says in this totemic race of cat 
people, they cannot break this pro- 
incest taboo or they become animals. 
It’s radically dil’ferent from what we 
consider to be socially proper. On the 
other hand, it’s not radically different 
from what we consider in our kind of 
racial memories. So if incest is the 
norm, then bestiality becomes a reli- 
gious primal rite and bondage be- 
comes a part of a religious ceremony. 
TZ: If you are seeking to get the 
audience to suspend its disbelief, then 
you must be consistent. So I was 
thrown by the petit hommages like 
the cat woman in the bar. 

Schrader: Oh, you mean Miss Red 
Herring 1982? I just did that to un- 
settle an expository scene. Again, it 
was kind of a joke. 

TZ: In another story on the film, it is 
suggested that the zookeeper, Oliver 
Yates, is your filmic alter ego. I went 
the other way. I thought Paul Gallier, 
the sinister minister who eats prosti- 
tutes once a month, was more your 
style. 


'7 haven't hit anyone in twenty 
years. All my violence is 
internalized. My shrink keeps telling 
me to externalize it." 


enrage it. Oxley said if it ever got 
loose it would kill ten people before 
settling down. So his job was to make 
sure it never got loose. He said, “If 
you ever worry about it getting free, 
just look at me. I’ll be the first one 
out the door.” 

TZ: Why did you decide to include 
the humorous cat jokes like the cat 
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pretentious. So little things like that 
remind the audience that we’re here 
to have fun, that this is a tale, a 
yarn. 

TZ: At the same time you deal with 
incest and bestiality. 

Schrader: One of the true perversi- 
ties of the film is that it takes a taboo 
and posits it as a norm. So that it 


Schrader; Well, I am like Oliver. I 
have that quiet, postgraduate, intel- 
lectual mentality. I’m looking for an 
object to venerate. Oliver is closer to 
my personality than this lecherous, 
animalistic madman, 
j TZ: And yet there has been a great 
I deal written about the repression of 
your Calvinist upbringing and how 
that repression becomes unleashed as 
a kind of lunatic rage in your films. 
Schrader: The violence in my films 
has been a kind of therapy in the 
past. It is less so now. It is very im- 
portant for me that this film ends not 
in a ceremony of violence. If I had 
made it ten years ago, it would have. 
But not now. It doesn’t end in 
violence; it ends in love. 

TZ: The film has been labeled pre- 
tentious by some critics. 

Schrader: I do have pretentions. I 
also have a great desire to give peo- 
ple their five dollars’ worth and 
return the investment on a fifteen- 
million-dollar genre entertainment. 


'‘The violence in my films has been 
a kind of therapy in the past. It is 
less so now.’' 


For this film to pay back its inves- 
tors, twenty million people have to 
see it. That’s a long queue. 

TZ: At the heart of Cat People there 
is a phobia, which for lack of a better 
term I’ll call the fear of sex, a fear of 
the actual act of copulation. It seems 
that in American filnis today, we get 
either no sex at all or sex that is 
slightly depraved. 

Schrader: Well, film is a reflection of 
life. 

TZ: That’s it, huh? 

Schrader: No, I guess I haven’t real- 
ly made any relationship movies, so 
that all the sexuality in my movies is 
quite intellectualized, idealized, rather 


obsessional, and not very workable. 
All my lovers are doomed. 

TZ: Are you a violent man? 
Schrader: No, I haven’t fired a gun 
in my life. I haven’t hit anyone in 
twenty years. All my violence is in- 
ternalized. My shrink keeps telling 
me to externalize it. 

TZ: Are you still full of the rage that 
is apparent in Tcuxi Driver, Hardcore, 
and Rolling Thunder? 

Schrader: That particular rage is 
gone now. That was a kind of reac- 
tion, a kind of juvenilia. That is over. 
TZ; When did it end? 

Schrader: It ended with Gigolo, and 
now it’s all gone. I have no desire 




". . . as opposed to Gigolo, which is hohzontai." In 1980’s American Gigoio, Richard Gere plies his trade with Lauren 
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Cat People 
and the Critics 


"There's no American director who gives his movies a tonier buiidup than 
Paui Schrader does .... When his self-puffery about magic and myth 
and eroticism and about effecting a marriage between the feeling of 
Cocteau's Orpheus and the style of Bertolucci's The Conformist is 
actually transferred fo fhe screen In Cat People, each shof looks like an 
album cover for records you don't ever want to play. While trying to 
prove himself a heavyweight moralist, Schrader has somehow never 
mastered the rudiments of directing . . . He's trying for a poetic, 
'legendary' style-which turns out to be humorless, comatose, and 
obscure. You can fake ouf interviewers If you're as smarf as Schrader is, 
but he may be falling for his own line of gaudy patter. Cat People has 
all the furnishings for a religious narrative about Eros and Thanatos, but 
what's going on Is that Nastassia Kinski and Malcolm McDowell-the sister 
and brother with black leopards Inside them-are jumping out of their 
skins and leaving little puddles of guck behind." 

- Pauline Kael, The New Yorker 

"Everything that was hinted at in the original has been spelled out, and 
various atrocities have been gdded on. Schrader and screenwriter Alan 
Ormsby are trying for an obsessive 'dark' myth of monstrous couplings, 
births, transformations. The movie is full of blood-stained floors and sheets, 
steaming, gelatinous gunk, alligators moaning in the night. (DeWitt) 
Bodeen's little story (for the 1942 original) has been crassly refashioned so 
as to produce juicy Freudian horrors-sex as annihilation, as ultimate 
taboo -and after a while we seem to be watching not the possibilities 
that were always inherent In the material but the mucky personal 
fantasies that have been loaded onto it." 

- David Denby, New York 

"This scary, sexy, brainy film takes you through all the changes you want 
from a horror movie: from daydream to nightmare, from desire to dread, 
from the carnal to the carnivorous ... As with all horror classics, what 
might be ludicrous is transformed Into something gripping by the 
passionate logic of a grotesque metaphor. Alan Ormsby's screenplay has 
the logic and Paul Schrader has the passion. The result is Schrader's 
best work as a director: his Calvinist conscience that made Hardcore 
and American Gigolo both priggish and prurient dissolves Into a violent 
but poetic romanticism." 

- Jack Kroll, Newsweek 

"Paul Schrader is the kind. of director who leaves no bra unhooked, no 
limb untorn from its socket in his pursuit of whaf he believe to be the 
true and terrible image. Cat People . . . best serves the values of the 
dimmest lurker In the deepest shadows of the grind house: it has lots of 
nudity, plenty of gross-ouf gufs and gore, two or three scares-and it 
makes absolutely no sense whatsoever." 

- Richard Schickel, Time 

"I respect Schrader for having fhe courage to take the leap into an 
unabashed romanticism even though he has ended up with a broken- 
legged narrative .... Cat People is not without its privileged moments 
and movement Its larger gestures of undying, irrational love and passion 
are impressive. The big problem is that Schrader and scenarist Alan 
Ormsby are so preoccupied with getting from A fo Z that they neglect 
getting from A to B ... . What is most painfully absent from the new 
version of Cat People is the casual depiction of ordirxary life in the 
original. Nothing seems to be casual anymore, and very little seems to 
be ordinary. The result is the wearying presentation of perpetual shock." 

- Andrew Sarris, The Village Voice 


now to get back at my home. I think 
that Cat Peopk is the opposite of 
rage. It takes a. raging genre and . . . 
tames it. 

TZ: Can you tie that loss of rage in 
with any event in your life? 
Schrader: I guess that when my 
mother died about three years ago I 
figured, “What the heck. Who am I 
getting back at? What is this all 
about? Who am I living for?” 

TZ: Did you d(3cide to direct to gain 
complete control over your own 
scripts? 

Schrader: Yes, but I also write for 
other people too. I just finished a 
script for Mai'tin Scorsese. I just 
handed it in. 

TZ: Some people say you were 
burned by Brian DePalma, for whom 
you wrote Obsession, and that you 
decided to direct so that such a thing 
would never happen again. 

Schrader: That’s old history. Last 
week I was in a restaurant and I ran 
into Brian, and he yelled in his typi- 
cally hilarious way, “Schrader, gim- 
mee a break. Get off my back. Every 
time I open a magazine, it’s dadada.” 
So I said, “Okay, you’re right.” 

TZ: What is your next project? 
Schrader: There are two, and they 
are polar opposites. One is called 
Bom in the U.S.A., and the other is 
the life story of Yukio Mishima, 
which I would do in Japan in 
Japanese. The Mishima thing would 
be quite surreal. A tale of suicidal 
glory. The other would be very real- 
istic. Yet I want to do both. The road 
forks in front of me. 

TZ: Why make a film about Mishima? 
Schrader: Here is a life which is at 
the very center of contemporary art. 
At a certain point he came to believe 
that words themselves were insuffi- 
cient of hii abilities as an artist and 
that only life itself was the proper can- 
vas. Therefore, he committed himself 
to living out the things he believed in. 
He got involved in sex photo albums, 
movies, a cabfiret show. He trans- 
formed his body through training, 
raised his own army of a hundred 
soldiers and attempted a military 
coup. This was his art, not his politics. 
Mishima was a media star. But he did 
something that no CapMjte or Mailer 
could do. He played it right to the 
end. He enacted all of his beliefs 
and followed them to their logical 
conclusion. 

TZ: Death? 

Schrader: Death. IS 


IT LAY IN WAIT- FOR HIM AMONG THE LIQUOR BOTTLES. 

BUT MAYBE IF HE STAYED DRUNK, HE'D BE ABLE TO FORGET. . . 

The Red-Eyed Thing 

by Jere Cunningham 


R ay Simmons took a fiery drink from the newly 
opened bottle. Alcohol carved another slash 
of fire into his brain. He had to burn 
out the bad. He had to keep on drinking, because it 
was getting dark outside. 

Dusk was collecting outside the trailer. The 
kitchen windows were purple rectangles covered with 
rusty screen. Simmons sat in the broken chair, be- 
coming scared now despite ithe whiskey. He kept 
drinking -hard. Now and again his eyes flicked at the 
cupboard where he kept his liquor. The flaking 
wooden door was slightly parted. A thin crack of 
darkness peered at him. 

If the thing came out tonight, it would surely 
come out of there. 

It would come slipping out into the trailer when 
the whiskey was fire inside his head. It would steal 
down out of the night— with red eyes and teeth that 
glittered in the dark, it would surely come. Knowing 
this, Simmons drank furiously, in a race to get drunk 
before darkness fell. Only total drunkenness could get 
him through this night. 

A thin caterwauling cry came piercingly from 
the back room of the narrow trailer. 

Simmons choked, flinched, and yelled out a ter- 
rified cry of his own into the Tennessee night. Then 
the weird sound tapered into the sobbing of an infant. 
Simmons cursed. It was only his daughter’s baby. His 
teenaged daughter’s bastard. 

“That little shit,” said Simmons thickly. He’d 
been badly shaken and humiliated for no gbod reason. 
Into the trailer’s hallway he shouted roughly at his 
daughter: “Ronnie, you shut that kid’s noise or I’ll 
shut it for you!” 

He was scared because he knew it would come 
after him, that red-eyed thing, would come out of the 
night like it had before. He had to get too drunk to see 
it when it came. He wallowed whiskey in remote 
cavities of his mouth, swallowed. He listened to the 
quiet motions of his daughter as she went hurrying to 
tend her little one. He felt guilty, and the guilty feel- 
ing made him see red. 

If he could get drunk enough, or mad enough, 
he wouldn’t get scared. Anger and stupor were the 
last refuges left to Ray Simmons by his forty years on 
earth. 
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The baby cried again. 

It was almost totally dark outside now, in the 
woods around the Tennessee trailer park. The baby’s 
wail made him lurch up into the murky hall, trem- 
bling, seeing red. 

“Goddamnit!” he yelled, “I’ll fix that kid 
myself!” 

His foot slipped on a wet spot of linoleum. 
Simmons hit hard, gasping, rolling over. He 
was quickly up, elbow throbbing from the awkward 
way he’d had to fall to keep from breaking the bottle 
of Old Charter. 

I n the tiny bedroom of the trailer, Ronnie could 
hear him coming. She heard her father’s breath 
like tearing pieces of rag, then the tall, broken 
man reached the doorway. Ronnie, seventeen and 
unmarried, scooped her year-old boy to her milk- 
filled breasts. 

Her father said nothing. He came at them with 
a strange sideways look, only his eyes shining in the 
growing dark. The utilities had been cut off months 
ago, her father spending everything from his month- 
ly VA check on whiskey. His big hand swung at the 
baby. Ronnie twisted, taking the blow herself. She 
did a little sideways dance, seeing mind-glitter. 

“Kid’s too big for nursing them tits of yours,” 
said Simmons. “Better haul ass and find you a man 
who’ll pay to suck on you. Me, I’m sick of supporting 
both of you, and listening to that bastard’s bawling 
all day and night.” 

Ronnie Simmons staggered but stayed on her 
feet, managing to dodge his fist this time, ducking 
with the baby cupped by her shielding body. She 
tried to speak to him the way she’d tried so many 
useless times before. 

“Daddy . . . this ain’t you . . . please!” 

“Who the devil you think it is?” He laughed. 
Her baby clung to her hungrily, seeking her 
chest, her warm liquid food— all that she could afford 
to give him. Her father growled like an animal at the 
sight. Then he turned and was gone back through 
the hall, trailing acrid whiskey fumes, the hot vapor 
of his drunken breath. 

Oh God, thought Ronnie, help us tonight ’came 
I got no place to go .. . 









Illustration by D.W, Miller 
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The thing on the wall 
grinned at her like 
an ancient picture of •^a demon, 
a picture from a book 
in the school library, 
half-human, half-monster. . . 


She had gotten pregnant during summer vaca- 
tion before her senior year. Her mother had left 
them when she was ten, disappeared without so 
much as a note. Her father was a drunk; worse, she 
couldn’t help him any more than she could help 
herself. Holding her baby, Ronnie wept a bit in brief 
self-pity and in misery for her helpless baby. She 
looked down at the tiny marble-white face and arms 
that fed from her breast. She smelled the eggy in- 
fantness and felt hot bursts of rapturelike love. Her 
thoughts swam and drowned in the voidful fact that 
she had nowhere to go. And she was so scared, so 
scared of everything— only I had guts enough to 
leave here, run away, take my chances out there . . . 

Oh yes, she had tried that once, and had come 
crawling back in the first throes of labor. Her baby 
had been born here in this same dingy room. 

Her boy suckled, murmuring. 

“Shush, little Billy,” she said, stroking the tiny 
white shape carved out of the blackness of the metal 
room. 

At . the other end of the trailer her father 
began singing the lyrics to an obscene song, maybe 
something from his Navy days overseas. She prayed 
to God that it wouldn’t get bad tonight. It was get- 
ting worse and worse, and she didn’t know what to 
do ... if it gets worse, he might kill me, but I can’t 
let him tcnwh Billy, no way . . . 

The night deepened, thickened, and Ray Sim- 
mons drank against the scrape of passing hours. 

Once he thought he glimpsed the red-eyed 
thing, but it had been only his own face, oddly 
ratlike, in a glance at the mirror over the commode 
where he urinated. He laughed. He opened a new 
bottle. Something skittered, making him jump. And 
the baby was crying again. 

Oh God, Ronnie thought, clasping Billy again. 

Ray Simmons came stalking in drunken fury. 
When he left this time, Ronnie felt her mind go 
blank. Maybe her father was right, she thought for a 
crazy red-flamed second of pain. 

“Gonna kill them two!” came her father’s snarl 
from the kitchen. “Shut both them up permanently!” 

In aching pain, Ronnie felt an impulse of 
hatred for her father, for her child, for herself, for 
the man who had made her pregnant, a man who 
had gotten her drunk and never even told her his 
last name, a man she had met and not seen since. 
Maybe her father was right: nothing wrong with that 
kid a good hiding wouldn’t cure . . . 

Billy was crying again. It was now half past 
midnight. 
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Ronnie sat up from her cot in the room, and 
Billy instantly stopped crying. His chubby white 
arms reached up urgently for her neck. His tiny pink 
lips popped open in hunger, promising a sloppy kiss 
if only she would pick him up and hold him. 

Damn you, thought Ronnie sourcelessly, listen- 
ing for the cursing approach of her father. She 
slammed the baby back onto the dark damp sheets. 
She picked up a handful of Lincoln Logs from a cor- 
ner and threw them in on top of him. Her head rang 
like the tolling of a cracked infernal bell where her 
father had clubbed her with his scarred fist; her left 
kidney rippled with sheets of fire. 

L ittle Billy, as his teenaged mother abandoned 
him again to the darkness— as his mother’s 
slender large-bosomed figure melted off into 
the darkness of the hall— twisted on the wrinkled 
sheet of his crib. He lifted his tiny face in complete 
infant’s terror, undiluted by any form of reason or 
rationalization. He stared with huge eyes toward the 
far comer of the night-filled room. Toward the hall. 

Alone and helpless as ever, Billy saw it crawl- 
ing from the hall closet where the man kept his bot- 
tles of whiskey. Billy saw it emerge as he had seen it 
do before. It bled forth like a stain, blacker than the 
darkness, like filth bleeding out toward him. 

Filth with red eyes . . . shiny teeth . . . 

Billy screamed and twisted himself back into a 
crib comer. He watched it building again, growing 
like a shape coagulating from black oil around those 
eyes like red marbles with slit pupils. Again as he 
had earlier this night, Billy stretched his mouth open 
in the loudest scream he could manage. It was com- 
ing across the wall like a giant fly, and he screamed 
and screamed and screamed, the red-glowing eyes 
peering closer, the needle fangs wetted by the flicker 
of a silvery forked tongue. 

Billy shrieked, summoning the warm-one, the 
love-one, to come save him: “WAAAAAAAAAAA- 
aaaaa-NAAAAAaaaaaaaaaaaaa! ’ ’ 

There was a crash in the front of the trailer— a 
sound of slaps, cries of pain and rage. Billy watched 
the red-eyed thing slide dmnkenly past the window. 
Its scales caught flecks of patchy moonlight. Billy 
shrieked again, for now he discerned details of its 
hideously grinning face. 

Feet came stamping through the hall. 

The thing skittered away like a weasel, but 
with a human squeal, wet and snapping, a last glint 
of red eyes as it slithered with whipping tail into the 
closet of liquor bottles. 

Billy’s mother, with bleeding mouth, came 
sharply into the room. She veered toward the crib. 
Tilting there, she stared down against the moonlight 
into Billy’s adoring and happily relieved white face. 
Billy puckered up to give her a big rewarding kiss. 
He reached for her neck, her breasts, her face. 


Ronnie slowly lifted her left hand. 

In the small feminine fist was the crooked 
black head of a clawhammer. Its steel horns cast a 
long shadow across the moonlit wall, and she saw 
the shadow, the silhouette of Satan’s head laughing 
at her, at them all. And she realized how close she 
had come— how that wild urge had come over her to 
smash the hammer down, down into Billy’s fragile 
beautiful face: spatter you, little-brains, show you 
God who can be heard if you think I’m not hurting 
bad . . . 

In her hand the hammer’s cold dead weight 
suddenly felt evil, incredibly alive, like holding a 
desperate Cottonmouth snake. The irresistibly deli- 
cious need to smash Billy turned to new fear. And 
the new fear poised the hammer with an aiming mo- 
tion over the face of Billy, over his delicate little 
face, a temptation that made her dizzy with promise 
of utter relief: don’t think I won’t because I will right 
now . . . 

And then— at the crux of all that was in her 
—a strange and wonderful thing happened. 

Billy’s lips came together softly, and the child 
formed his first word. 

“Mom-maaaa,” said Billy. 

Ronnie stared, and horror arose in her. She 
stared at the horned shadow on the wall, seeing its 
red eyes. She saw the deadly hammer raised in her 
trembling, sweating hand. And she wondered how it 
got there. How she got there. How Billy had come to 
be hers. Where she would go. 

For she knew she was going, going— 

The thing on the wall grinned at her like an 
ancient picture of a demon, a picture from a book in 
the school library, half-human, half-monster, 
laughing silently with red-eyed drunkenness, a sil- 
very forked tongue flicking yellow needle rat’s teeth 
in a monkey face weirdly like her father’s. 

With a grunt Ronnie flung the hammer at it. 

She scooped Billy up against her breasts. The 
baby clung to her neck, buried there in warm, urgent 
softness. 

In the living room, Ray Simmons lay on the 
floor and fought to sit up. His body was numb. But 
he realized that the noise that had wakened him was 
the slamming of the metal door of the trailer. 

So his daughter had finally had guts enough to 
take off with her bastard. He’d finally got rid of the 
pair of them. He could have a little peace and quiet 
now. Drink in peace without them fussing and holler- 
ing and getting in the way. 

He managed to sit up. An empty bottle clinked 
at the end of his left hand. 

Simmons chortled in his victory. He swayed, 
standing, staggering toward the closet where full 
bottles of whiskey waited for consumption. 

He stopped. 

Had he heard that or imagined it? A scraping. 


like nails on glass? 

All the things around him seemed to vibrate 
with the scratching sound. The stillness itself 
hummed, and he hurried on to the closet, sliding his 
drunken mass against the dark, flaky trailer walls. 
He was becoming antsy. He was realizing how much 
he was alone. 

He laughed— sMt no, I like privacy! 

He came to the closet and fumbled with the 

knob. 

But something skittered. He flinched back. It 
had sounded like something inside the closet. And 
that made him laugh at himself. . 

Still, his hand seemed to have a mind of its 
own. The fingers shrank from the doorknob. 

He wanted a drink. He forced his fingers to 
tighten upon the knob. The effort of will further 
blurred his drunken vision in the dimness. 

He was alone at last— reason to celebrate! 

His hand gripped the knob. It turned and 
clicked. He pulled the warped door open an inch, 
then another. He pulled it the rest of the' way with 
fury at his own stupid fear. 

The fiercely grinning stare of the red-eyed 
thing perched among the bottles in the velvety dark 
closet fixed the eyes of Ray Simmons. He urinated; 
he could not move. 

Before it sprang, Simmons had one last flash 
of thought, a tiny terjjor-ravaged fleck of wisdom — ■ 
that the thing had waited, waited only for this time 
to come, when he, Ray Simmons, would at last have 
no one left who loved him, would at last be alone.ffl 
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EXTRA ^ 

MTA Announces 
New Plan to Ease 
Subway Congestion 


LEAVE IT TO THOSE INGENIOUS NEW YORKERS. 
NO HALFWAY MEASURES FOR THEM! 


by Gordon Linzner 

C harles Godwin, waiting for his train at the 
Seventy-second Street station, snorted at the 
front page headline. As he fombled for the 
continuation of the article in the second section of 
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his Times, his elbow jabbed a middle-aged woman 
who, without glancing from her gothic romance, 
shifted a centimeter, the corner of her oversized 
handbag digging into another man’s hip. 

Godwin ignored this chain reaction, much as he 
ignored the gray newsprint smearing his hands. A 
rumble came from the north tunnel, and he looked 
up as the downtown express rolkid into view. 

Standing room only, of course, and very little 
of it. He wouldn’t be able to read in such a crush, al- 
though some riders managed. As the train screeched 
to a halt, Godwin tucked the newspaper under his 
arm and jockeyed toward the doors. 

Beyond the graffiti-stained window was a 
young woman in down jacket and backpack, prepar- 
ing to battle her way off while Godwin and scores of 
other Upper West Siders struggled aboard. Godwin 
considered ways of using her exit to' block others on 
the platform and hasten his own boarding. ’ 

The train doors slid open— some of them, any- 



way, though one of the double doors in front of God- 
win was inoperable. Sidestepping ahead of the gothic 
reader, he slippe(i behind the backpacker and 
squeezed past a tall, broad-shouldered black man 
who seemed disinclined to yield his place by the 
single open door. Peripherally he noticed a high 
school student clambering over a guard rail to ride in 
relative comfort in the narrow space between cars. 
Godwin often wished he had the nerve to try that. 
And the agility. 

The gothic reader followed, breaching the wall 
of people with her swollen handbag. She was the last 
through that door. Curses, moans, and sighs of resig- 
nation issued from the mob left behind as the doors 
slid shut. 

And opened. And shut. And opened. 

Three more i-iders forced their way on at the 
other end of the car. 

Hands, purses, umbrellas, and briefcases were 
yanked out of the way, and the doors finally stayed 
closed. A public address speaker crackled static over 
the passengers’ heads, but no message followed. The 
train lurched forward. 

Godwin’s shin struck the metal footrest of a 
baby stroller. The child started crying. Its mother 
glared at Godwin iDut made no effort to pacify her 
charge. Godwin ignored her, endured the pain, re- 
covered his balance. There was no real danger of fall- 
ing; there wasn’t enough room. 

His hand snaked out to circle a few exposed 
centimeters of stanchion. Over the windows along 
either side of the car was a series of posters adver- 
tising cigarettes, beauty creams, and high school 
equivalency diplomas. TVo women in flower-print 


dresses clung to his stanchion, quacking merrily 
about an acquaintance’s new apartment and a recent 
sordid murder trial, neither listening to the other. A 
man large enough to occupy a double seat had loud 
digestive problems. A hawk-faced legal advisor was ' * 
trying to impress a bored blonde with his confiden- 
tial case load. From the middle of the car came an 
amalgam of broken English and bastardized Spanish 
that sounded like an argument but probably wasn’t. 
Puerto Ricans always seemed to sound as if they 
were arguing. 

Godwin closed his eyes, but he could not shut 
his ears. He tried to drive the racket from his mind 
by imagining that he was almost at Wall Street, 
almost off the train, although he knew that even 
there he would not be free of the crowd, which 
would surge about him and carry him to the street, 
until he reached his office. 

Sometimes this mental trick helped, but today 
the noise level rose abruptly, as if everyone in the 
car, rather than just the rudest passengers, had 
decided to contribute. He was trying to decide if it 
was only his imagination when, just inches from his 
ear, the black man by the door shouted, “Hey! 
That’s my goddam stop!” 

Godwin sighed. Just the type who’d forget to 
get off and then curse the train! Yet other voices 
grew distinct. * 

“. . . Times Square. It says . . .” 

“. . . make the shuttle ...” 

”... emergency cord!” 

Godwin’s eyes snapped open. If some idiot 
pulled that cord, they could be stuck in a tunnel for 
twenty minutes, or more. He glanced to the corner 
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Illustration by Randy Jones 



The youth pushed 
through the sea of people 
that had closed around 
him and clawed furiously 
at the door handle, but the 
door refused to budge. 


where the red rope usually hung, and noted with 
mixed relief and concern that it had been cut too 
short to grip. 

He peered past the smeary window at the sta- 
tion they were hurtling through. Odd— it had the lay- 
out of an express stop. But before he could read the 
signs there was the black of the tunnel again. 

From beyond the closed windows came a dull 
hoot: the motorman was blowing his whistle to clear 
the track. Whistle-blowers usually meant empty 
trains going into or out of service. Maybe it was a 
warning to men working on*the rails, although God- 
win saw no extra work-lights along the tunnel wall. 
If the express was taking local tracks, maybe that 
would explain why it had passed a station. Perhaps 
the uneasy passengers had mistaken Fiftieth Street 
for Times Square. 

Voices grew louder, shriller, fouler. The black 
man beside Godwin slapped his palm against the 
door, then kicked it. The gothic reader put her book 
in her purse and jammed the latter into the kicker’s 
ribs; his heel had caught her ankle. 

Dark gave way to light as the train plowed 
through another station with no indication of slow- 
ing. Godwin stared over bobbing heads, trying to 
read the signs on the far wall. 

Penn Station — Thirty-fourth Street. An ex- 
press stop! 

Godwin’s mouth went dry. A few months 
earlier, an engineer on the Long Island Railroad had 
flipped and gone charging through scheduled stops 
at deadly speed. No one had been seriously hurt, but 
the potential for disaster was there. How much 
greater the risk with the subways, especially during 
rush hour when trains might be spaced as close as 
one minute apart. 

Then, with relief, he remembered the unfin- 
ished newspaper story. 

Around him the discord was growing as riders 
scrambled for more secure grips on seats and straps 
and each other. The child at his knees bawled even 
louder. The gothic reader was stifling a scream. 

“It’s all right!’’ Godwin yelled above the din. 
“Everyone relax!’’ 

“Up yours!’’ 

He couldn’t identify the heckler, didn’t really 
want to. “Listen! It’s all in today’s paper! This must 
be the Transit Authority’s plan to improve service! A 
super express!” 
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“Like the airport special!” exclaimed the 
gothic reader. 

“Yes, only-” 

“Why didn’t they make an announcement or 
put up a sign or something?” 

“Yeah, wisc-ass. How about that?” 

Godwin was sweating. “I don’t know. They 
never put up the right signs! The important thing is 
not to panic. There’s nothing to worry about. It’s 
just ... an inconvenience.” 

“I’m going to be late for work.” 

“I’m late already!” 

“Where the hell is this train going?” 

“Quiet!” Godwin’s throat hurt. “It has to stop 
at Wall Street. That’s the last stop in Manhattan. 
The uptown is across the platform.” 

“That sucks.” 

Godwin shrugged. He didn’t care what anyone 
thought as long as there was no riot. And he seemed 
to have done some good. The grumblings became 
subdued, and people stopped kicking each other. He 
drew a shaky breath, glanced out the window again. 
With the interruptions, his speech seemed to have 
gone on for hours, and he’d lost track of the sta- 
tions. They were entering another one now. It 
looked like Park Place, maybe Fulton Street, which 
meant the ride was nearly over. 

He saw the sign just before the train plunged 
back into the tunnel. 

It said Wall Street. 

(( TT^’ve stopped.” | 

“No shit, lady. But where?” I 

W W There was no reply. i 

A fight had broken out at the center of the i 
car, but it was only a shoving contest; there wasn’t j 
room to aim a decent blow. It quickly ended, but 
Godwin worried that, next time, someone might have 
a knife. The train’s sudden halt had made things 
worse. Tension built, fed by uncertainty and increas- 
ing warmth from trapped body heat. Godwin leaned 
over the woman with the stroller and tried to open a 
window, but years of grime had apparently sealed it 
tight. He sucked at a freshly broken fingernail. 

At least the kid was finally quiet. 

Outside the window, a red signal light only ac- 
cented the tunnel’s darkness. Car lights flickered 
overhead. Godwin flinched as they went out, leaving 
only the dim emergency bulbs glowing at either end 
of the car. 

“Jesus! What next?” came the mutterings. 

The emergency bulbs winked out. 

“It’s a blackout!” 

Yells from further down the car told that 
others were reaching similar conclusions. 

“All part of the plan, eh?” sneered the black, 
man by his side. 

“So I was wrong. The train’s out of order. The 
brakes are gone and they couldn’t stop it sooner.” 



“Brakes can’t fail on all the cars at once,” 
somebody said. 

“Hey! Someone’s out there!” 

The tunnel wall reflected brilliant white. God- 
win leaned forward. The glare of a flashlight pre- 
ceded and silhouetted a man striding alongside the 
train. 

“Goddam about time someone showed! 

A protest chant gained momentum at the 
other end of the car. “We want action! We want ac- 
tion! We want action!” 

The illumination dimmed as the man passed i 
Godwin’s window, reappearing moments later ^ 
through the glass in the door that led to the next 
car. Suddenly the door grated open to admit a youth 
who fell tumbling against the nearest standees. The 
joint that fell from his lips added its sickly sweetness ; 

I to the close air and scorched somebody’s slacks. God- ! 

i win recognized the youth as the one who’d climbed 
between the cars. 

The flashlight-bearer stood in the doorway. He 
was tall and muscular. Godwin had never seen an all- 
black TA uniform, and thought C3Tiically that the 
MTA’s real plan might involve little more than new 
workclothes for the union members. 

The crowd lodged its protests. 

“What’s going on?” 

“Where are we?” 

I “What’s the holdup?” 

I “We’ve got jobs to go to!” 

‘ The youth regained his balance, shook off the 
helping hands, and turned on his assaulter. “Who 
the fuck you think you’re shoving?” 

Without a word, without a hint of expression 
in his tight, thin lips and icy blue eyes, the man 
rammed the door shut. 


Others took up Godwin’s cough: one, then two, : 
then a dozen. The entire car seemed to be wheezing. 
The chants faded to nothing. Godwin’s eyes watered. 
The fat man hawked and bent forward. An elderly 
woman in a window seat slumped against the dirty i 
glass. The baby at Godwin’s knees began crjdng 
again. 

Then stopped abruptly. 

At the end only a few passengers, the tallest of 
the standees, guessed what was happening. They re- 
sponded by clawing over the fallen to gasp the last 
lungfuls of good air at the roof of the car. Not one of 
them thought of kicking out a window, even if the 
strength remained. Most of the riders succumbed 
with no knowledge of their fate, because the gas was 
odorless. | 

if laine Falessi, jammed into a corner formed | 
by a graffitied door and a seat-rail, glanced ' 
at the headline on the third page of the i 
Metropolitan section of that morning’s Times. » 

NEW MTA POLICY QUALIFIED SUCCESS; I 
PROGRAM TO EXPAND UNTIL GOAL I 

IS REACHED | 

“Like hell it’s a success,” she muttered, strug- ! 
gling for enough room to turn the page. 

An almost tangible cloud of whiskeyed breath i 
assailed her as a stocky man exclaimed, “We’re not j 
stopping!” * j 

Falessi turned her face and saw the Forty-sec- 
ond Street station flash by. Her stop. “Son of a 
bitch,” she spat. Too many late days would cost her 
her job at the Port Authority. 

Mentally she began composing an unprintable 
! letter to the editor of the Times. iS 


“Hey! I was talking to you!” The youth pushed j- 
through the sea of people that had closed around him ; 
and clawed furiously at the door handle, but the door ; 
refused to budge. The youth fell backward, into arms 
I raised more for protection than assistance. The door 
remained closed . . . 

Almost as if it were locked. 

Amid new bitchings, Godwin heard a whir as ! 
overhead the ceiling fans switched on. He sucked in ? 
newly circulating air. At least the TA was doing 
: something to mitigate the discomfort. 

“After all,” he said to those few who would lis- 
ten, “they can’t have hundreds of riders tripping 
over third rails.” 

“He could have said something!” 

Down the car the chanters were trying to per- 
suade others to help rock the car back and forth. ■ 
This required more effort and was correspondingly 
i less popular. The motion peaked and faded; the 
chanting resumed. 

Godwin took another deep breath. This became 
a yawn, then a coughing fit. His throat tightened. 

So much for the fans, he thought. 


Answers to j 

THE “UNHAPPY IS HE” QUIZ 

1. “The Shambler from the Stars” by Robert Bloch 2. “The I 
Graveyard Rats” by Henry Kuttner 3. “There Shall Be No 
Darkness” by James Blish 4. “The Shape of Things” by Ray 
Bradbury 5. “The Thing on the Doorstep” by H. R Lovecraft 
6. “Universe” by Robert A. Heinlein 7. “It” by Theodore ; 
Sturgeon 8. “Moxon’s Master” by Ambrose Bierce 9. “Born of j 
Man and Woman” by Richard Matheson 10. “Who Goes I 
There?” by John W. Campbell, Jr. 11. “Wolfshead” by Robert ■ 

E. Howard 12. “The White People” by Arthur Machen | 
13. “Extract from Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven” by i 
Mark Twain 14. “Slime” by Joseph Payne Brennan 15. “The i 
Spider” by Hans Heinz Ewers 16. “The Premature Burial” by I 
Edgar Allan Poe 17. “Black Destroyer” by A. E. van Vogt i 
18. “The Space Eaters” by Frank Belknap Long 19. “The 
Hoard of the Gibbelins” by Lord Dunsany 20. “The Open Win- 
dow” by Saki 21* “A Deskful of Girls” by Fritz Leiber j 

22. “The Abominations of Yondo” by Clark Ashton Smith I 

23. “Royal Jelly” by Roald Dahl 24. “The Screaming Skull” by ! 

F. Marion Crawford 25. “The Story of the Late Mr. Elvesham” 

by H. G. Wells 26. “Hell Is Forever” by Alfred Bester ■ 
27. “The Shonokins” by Manly Wade Wellman 28. “A Rose for ‘ 
Emily” by William Faulkner 29. “Helen O’Loy” by Lester del i 
Rey,30. “The Dereljct” by William Hope Hodgson. ’ 
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THE GIRLS IN THE CHEVY WERE A PAIR OF SULTRY SIRENS 
AND HE WASN'T ONE TO RESIST 


T ires shrieked on sua-baked asphalt, and the 
music of a car radio emptied itself across the 
quiet city intersection. Inside the car 
Johnny Sheen tapped his fingers impatiently on the 
steering wheel and looked up at the red light. He 
was bored. Aching for something to happen. It was a 
summer Sunday afternoon, and the streets of the 
city were like lanes through a graveyard. 

Sheen was young and tough— what they call 
street smart. He had never read a book, but he knew 
what he wanted from life. His hair was razored in a 
spiky pimk look and he wore mirror shades to hide 
his eyes. Drove a ’78 Camaro with custom flame 
painted on the sides. Days he worked as a mechanic 
in a g^age to earn enough for the upkeep on the 
car._ Nights and weekends he cruised the streets. 
Cruising for action was his life. 

An old Chevy sedan pulled up beside him in 
the fast lane. He gunned his engine and looked 
across with the faint mocking smile that never left 
his lips. Two teenage girls with long greasy hair and 
T-shirts sat in the front seat of the Chevy. His eyes 
measured the car professionally. Dented and covered 
with dust, it had come a long way. The windows 
were rolled down against the heat. He noticed a steel 
ring around the roof column, probably to keep the 
front door shut, and a line of ugly red decals on the 
front fender. 

The brunette, who sat nearest him, looked over 
archly at the sound of his engine. Johnny smiled, 
knowing she could not read his eyes. She leaned over 
to the blonde driver and whispered into her ear, then 
glanced back at him. The blonde looked and laughed. 

"Hie light went green. He let them win and fell 
in beWnd, stalking them with animal patience. This 
was his game and he always came out on top in the 
end. '^ey looked like sluts, but he was in no mood to 
be critic^. Sunday afternoon was slow. He followed 
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close and drafted them around a comer, the tires of 
both cars screaming. The brunette waved her hand 
at him through the dusty rear window, laughing, as 
the driver wove her way through the light traffic. 
Sheen stayed on her bumper, his interest growing. 
She might be a slut, but she drove like a bitch. 

Another red. He swerved right and pulled 
close beside the Chevy, the music from his radio 
pacing his pulsebeat. The faces of the girls were 
flushed with excitement, the driver’s red mouth cruel 
as she raced her engine. Laughing wildly, her friend 
reached across through the open window of the 
Camaro and caressed Sheen’s cheek. He took her 
finger into his mouth and bit it lightly, then leaned 
out of the car and met her lips with his in a bruising 
kiss that was broken abruptly as the blonde raced 
through the changing light. 

Cursing, Sheen opened his four-barrel and 
went after them. The Chevy was a sleeper with dual 
pipes and big inches under the beaten metal, but the 
Camaro pulled even as the girls got held up in traf- 
fic. Waiting for an open stretch, he swung in close 
beside and reached through the window of the Chevy 
with both cars moving fast. Tauntingly the brunette 
let him touch her breast, then pulled away across the 
seat. The blonde cut the Chevy left and Sheen fol- 
lowed, his nerves tingling as his eyes flicked between 
the road ahead and the wicked faces beside him. ' 

Once again he reached through the window of 
the other car. Something hard closed on his seeking 
arm. He looked across and saw a shining steel ring 
around his wrist, a short chain trailing from it to a 
similar ring around the roof column. The brunette 
held a key up by her face and shook it in front of 
him like a little bell. Leaning forward to watch, the 
driver smiled and trailed the tip of her tongue wetly 
over her lips. 

It was a second before he understood. Then he 





felt a fear so naked that his stomach churned and his 
throat constricted and his skin went cold in the sum- 
mer heat. He began to stop his car and hesitated, 
foot over the brake, realizing that he could not. As 
the Camaro slowed, the steel chain of the handcuffs 
pulled tight and sent a stab of pain lancing down his 
left arm. He carefully pressed the gas and matched 
speed with the Chevy. 

The cruel smile left the face of 'the blonde j 
driver and was replaced by calculation. The other 
watched him breathlessly. With deliberate skill the 
blonde swung the Chevy in slow curves from side to 
side, careful to let the Camaro keep pace. Sheen 
shouted and begged, forced to use every fraction of 
his skill to control the distance between the cars. His 
eyes flicked to the speedometer. Forty-five. The 
Chevy began to accelerate. 

Ahead in the right lane was a slow-moving car 
that grew rapidly as they overtook it. Desperately 


Sheen swung into the Chevy, trying to force it wide 
to the left. Metal shrieked on metal as the doors 
ground against each other, but the old sedan was 
like a rock on the road. Pulling away, he tried to 
climb out his open window, almost lost the Camaro, 
and fought frantically to regain control. The girl 
with the key to the handcuffs leaned over and play- 
fully bit one of his fingers. 

Sheen never felt it. As the Chevy swerved to 
pass the slow car, drawing him tight against his 
door, time jammed like a single frame of film in a 
projector. He saw the looming rear of the slow car 
ahead; the excited, soulless faces watching him. For 
the first time he noticed that the line of decals under 
the road dust on the fender of the Chevy were tiny 
red hands broken off at the wrists and dripping 
blood. 

, Then time , started up again and Johnny Sheen 
screamed, fs 
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Linocut by Frances Jetter 




The Long Ride 

by John Skipp 



IT WAS A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH - 
AND THROUGHOUT IT ALL HIS METER WAS RUNNING. 


he guy in the back seat is a haughty little 
fart who smells of Brut excess. He keeps 
holding his watch up to check it in the pass- 
ing streetlight, as if the future of humanity itself 
hinged on his punctuality tonight; but Harry knows 
that the guy is no big deal. Neither hot nor cold, this 
lukewarm man will be spat out into the New York 
City night . . . hocked like ft phlegm-wad from the 
back of -Harry's cab . . . and it won’t make any dif- 
ference at all. 

But you couldn’t tell that to this guy, over- 
dressed at the center of his own universe. He wipes 
an executive amount of sweat from his forehead and 
cheeks his watch again. “How far away is this 
place?” he whines, desperation latching hold of his 
face. 

Without a glance to either side, Harry 
answers, “This is Fifty-seventh Street. You wanna 
go ta Penn Station, right?” The guy digs around in 
his brain for a second, mumbles a high-pitched affir- 
mation. “Okay, that’s on, like. Thirty-third Street. 
So you figure it. We got twenty-some-odd blocks to 
go, right? We’ll be there in a coupla minutes ...” 

“Can’t you- go any faster? Jeezis!” He squeals 
like a pig with a corncob up its ass, and for some 
odd reason it makes Harry think about the country. 
Ain’t seen nothin’ hut dogs, pigeons, rats, and cocka- 
roaches for years, he muses, an’ I probably never will 
again. 

Then he shrugs. So he and Betty never got 
their house in the boonies. So what? One of life’s lit- 
tle regrets: too little, and too late, to worry about. 

Harry drives a cab, and he probably always 
will. Right now, a fragrant little man in a big hurry 
is playing backseat driver. Harry pulls himself back 
and decides to have a little fun. 

“Sure,” Harry says. “Sure, I can go faster.” 
Before them, the light is as yellow as they come. 
Harry leans on the horn and steps down hard on the 
gas. The cab shoots forward. The light turns red. 

“Look out!” the man screams, as a garbage 
truck and a station wagon surge out from Fifty-sixth 
Street, and straight for them. On the passenger side, 
no less, Harry notes, resisting the urge to laugh. In- 
stead, he just floors it and veers slightly to the left, 
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making it close enough to set the guy back in his 
seat a little without ruffling anyone else’s hair in the 
least. 

Harry’s cab screams like a bullet down 
Seventh Avenue. When a red light at Forty-eighth 
finally forces them to a grinding halt, the little man 
doesn’t say another word. 

“Almost there,” Harry de,adpans. 

Not another word. 

arry’s cab spits the guy out in front of Penn 
Station and sits there, purring, at the curb. 
Harry pops the sweaty ten-spot in a clean 
white envelope, pockets it, and chuckles, patting the 
dashboard lovingly. They are two old friends, sharing 
a treasured and time-honored joke. I love ya, old 
crate, he thinks as the engine purrs back at him, and 
is amused by his own sappy sentiment. 

Betty ’d have to laugh, seein’ me like this, he 
thinks. The smile saddens. If only . . . 

Then a rap on the passenger side brings him 
out of it. A long-haired kid is playing his knuckles 
across the window and peering in. “Anybody home?” 
the kid mouths, his voice lost in the hum of the city. 

Harry motions the kid inside, then watches as 
two young cuties pile in behind. Hoo boy! A blonde 
and a brunette! Lucky bastard, he thinks ruefully. No 
more chicks for Harry, by gum. Then he pictures 
Betty, on the day that they were married, and he 
shrugs again. 

No regrets. 

The three of them are in now, with the door 
closed behind them, and they are wrestling with 
their backpacks for space. The cab is filled with their 
laughter and commotion. “Wait a minute,” says 
Blondie, in the middle of everything. She’s up to her 
elbow in a jumbo handbag, digging for something. 

“Where to?” Harry asks, though not in any 
particular hurry. 

“Yeah!” says the kid, with a trumped-up 
Southern accent. “Where in Sam Hill are we goin’, 
Bessie May?” 

“I said wait a minute,” she responds curtly, 
then adds, “Don’t call me that. It sounds like a 
cow.” The girl keeps looking. A minute drags past. 
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The Long Ride 


“Umm ... I thipk it’s on Saint Monkey’s 
Face, or something,” says the kid, feigning 
helpMness. 

“Oh, shut up, Tom!” yells the brunette. Blondie 
rolls her eyes. Tom cowers. They all start laughing. 

These are good ones. I can feel it. Good kids. 
Harry thanks God that he can still feel. It makes the 
long ride go down easier. 

Blondie, meanwhile, finds a scrap of paper. 
She unfolds it, and her face lights up. “All right!” 
she exclaims. Everyone turns. “We’re going to . . . 
uh . . . 124 St. Marks Place. Is that right?” 

“Right,” says Harry, switching on the meter 
and then sliding out into the street. “Here we go.” 

“New York City!!” yells the brunette, rolling 
down her window and howling like a coyote. This 
seems to strike her friends as a good idea, and 
within seconds they have practically raised the 
roof right off the cab. Harry shakes his head, 
laughing as he taps their maniac glee. Then Brownie 
leans back inside and says, “Hey, Mr. Cab Driver! I 
• thought you guys were supposed to drive like . . . 
like crazy!” 

“You want a ride?” Harry yells back at her, 
mischief in every line on his face. His passengers let 
out one loud unisoned “YAHOOOOU! and . . . 

. . . Harry takes a banshee left on Twenty- 
eighth, zips up to Broadway and gives them a full- 
frontal shot of the Flatiron Building, its breathtaking 
cutaway design. “Oldest skyscraper in New York,” 
he informs them as they gasp with awe. Ibm mut- 
ters something about “a wedge of cheese from 
heaven,” and they laugh some more, while Harry 
weaves in and out of traffic like a thread in some 
master’s loom, pulling off stunt after stunt with a 
cool half-smile. 

Makes me feel like a kid again, Harry owns up 
silently. Makes me feel really . . . alive again. The ad- 
mission floods him with images both tragic and sub- 
lime, leaves him swimming in the bitter-sweet. They 
pull up behind an impatient cluster of traffic, held at 
bay by the baleful red lights, and Harry finds that 
his cargo has also slipped into a thoughtful silence. 

Blondie breaks it by looking suddenly at Harry 
and saying, “I don’t want to be a party pooper or 
anything, but . . . you aren’t giving us the scenic 
tour, are you?” Her voice betrays discomfort with 
the need to ask. “I mean ...” 

“I know what you mean,” Harry cuts in under- 
standingly. “You don’t wanna get snookered by a 
New York cabbie, am I right?” She nods reluctantly. 

“Well, hey,” Harry adds cheerfully, reaching 
across to flick off the meter. Three sets of eyebrows 
rise in disbelief. “Does that take care of it?” 

The kids don’t know what to say, but they sure 
are smiling when the light turns green and the cab 
kicks back into gear. Tom does a thumbs-up motion 
and points at Harry, while the ladies nod vigorous 
agreement, but not a word is spoken. Harry decides 
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to break the ice again. 

“Where’re ya from?” he asks. A time-honored 

line. 

“We come from deepest space,” monotones 

Tom. 

“Ahhhh!” Harry replies. “Coneheads, eh?” 

This brings startled laughter from the rear. 
“You watch Saturday Night Live?” Brownie wants 
to know. 

“Hey! This is th’ Big Apple, kiddo: home of 
Saturday Night Live an’ all things cultural!” The 
back echoes for a moment with yeahs and wows. 
“Yep, this is one hell of a little town, if you never 
been here before. You’ll love it.” 

“First time,” says the blonde, “and I think I 
already do.” 

“It’s scary, though,” says the brunette sud- 
denly. There is an anticipative pause. “I mean, we’re 
from a really small town in Pennsylvania . . . 
Stewartstown. You ever hear of it?” Harry hasn’t. 

“Anyway,” she continues, “we come up to 
New York City, and . . . woe my God!" She sighs 
heavily, then adds, “I mean, don’t you ever get 
scared living here all the time?” 

Harry thinks about it. Not anymore occurs to 
him instantly, but that’s not what he wants to say. 
Before he can answer, Blondie interjects. 

“If you’re not afraid, you’ll be all right, Kathy. 
It’s the fear that attracts negative energies. If you 
don’t—” 

But Kathy is still remembering. “When we got 
off the train and came upstairs, there was some guy 
in the lobby with one of those huge radios, an’—” 

“Kathy!” The blonde in the middle sounds 
genuinely distressed. 

“It’s okay,” Harry says slowly, quietly. He 
knows what she’s going to ask. “Go ahead.” 

Kathy looks furtively at her companions, who 
are shaking their heads at her in disapproval. She 
sends back a telepathic message to the tune of well, 
he said to go ahead: then she clears her throat and 
continues. 

“Well, the radio said that . . . that something 
like eighteen cab drivers have been killed so far this 
year already, and ...” The silence is leaden. “. . . 
and I just wondered: doesn’t that scare you at all? I 
mean really, seriously.” When nobody speaks, she 
adds, “I’d be scared, that’s for sure.” 

The atmosphere in the cab has been dampened, 
as if Kathy had just thrown a big shovelful of 
graveyard dirt over the lot of them. Harry has so 
many things that he could say right now, so many 
things drilling holqs in his brain and screaming to 
get out, that he wishes he could just scream and let 
them out, spray them around the upholstery-like bits 
of shattered skull. But these kids are fresh in town, 
and nothing horrible is gonna happen to them, and 
he doesn’t want to haunt their dreams with his 
nightmares. 


Nowhere. 

The word echoes 
in Harry’s mind. Nowhere. 
He sees himseif 
on the iong ride, 
endlessiy drifting through 
the endless night. . . 


So he weighs it all very carefully in his mind 
before speaking, and he tries to make it as mean- 
ingful as possible. He says, “It’s a dangerous job. No 
doubt about it. There are a lotta crazies runnin’ 
around here, and some of ’em would just as soon kill 
ya as look atcha.” 

They are hanging on his words now, Kathy’s 
gaffe entirely forgotten. 

“But,” he adds, and this is the difficult part, 
“as far as my experience goes, dyin’ is no big deal. I 
mean, it’s 6^,” and they all laugh nervously, “but 
it’s worst for the people that’re left behind. You 
know?” They know. “It’s like, I lost some of my 
favorite people ta creeps an’ crazies ...” and then 
he stops, knowing that he’s going too far. 

They wouldn’t believe it if I told ’em, he 
reminds himself. He takes a deep breath to calm 
down. It works. He looks in the rearview mirror. 
They’re waiting. 

“. . . but, ya see. I’m a cab driver. I been 
drivin’ this cab for twelve years now, an’ I think I’ll 
probably be drivin’ it forever. It’s as simple as that. 
You know the risks. You take your chances. And you 
hope ta hell ...” pausing, great difficulty in his 
voice, “. . . that nothin’ ever happens to ya. That’s 
what life’s all about, I think.” He leaves it at that. 

“Yeah,” says Kathy, after a respectable pause. 
“I guess there’s really nowhere safe anymore, is 
there?” 

Tom’s voice, as he stares out the window at 
the City of Hollow Mountains, is strangely soft and 
faraway. “Nowhere,” he almost whispers. 

Nowhere. The word echoes in Harry’s mind. 
Nowhere. He sees himself on the long ride, endlessly 
drifting through the endless night . . . 

. . . and then, mercifully, somebody changes 
the subject. 

y the time they get to St. Marks Place, 
they’ve rapped everjdhing from Reagan to 
rubber love dolls, and Harry wishes that this 
part would never end. But the street is alive with 
blue-haired punks and neon and smoke and intensity, 
and Kathy’s boyfriend is waiting in his wUd Village 
apartment, and Harry knows the end of a road when 
he sees one. 

The fare comes out to a whopping $1.30. A 
quick pooling of resources, and four smackers are 
plopped into Harry’s hand. He pshaws a little, but 
it’s to no avail. “That was better than a roller 
coaster, man,” Tom informs him. “Have one hell of a 
good night.” 


“You have a good night,” Harry replies. “An’ 
welcome to the city, kids.” 

There are a couple of moments of awkward, 
well-meaning cheerfulness, and then the kids slide 
out of the cab. The other two start to wander off, 
stunned by their new surroundings; but Blondie 
stops at Harry’s window and crouches before it, giv- 
ing him a look that makes his old heart flutter. 
“Thke care of yourself, Harry,” she says finally. 

“You don’t have to worry about me,” he 
answers, warm and slightly embarrassed. A tiny 
smile plays across his lips. She gives one back. It 
says but we will, anyway. Then she turns (her 
friends are waiting now), and they disappear into the 
East Village shadows. 

“Have the time of your lives,” Harry whispers, 
watching them sadly. He doesn’t envy them their 
life, their vitality. He’s already had his turn, and . . . 

Forget it. He issues the silent command. Just 
forget it. 

Harry pulls the white envelope out of his 
pocket, counts the bills: $126 so far, he notes, round- 
ing it off with the four new bucks. He looks at his 
watch. It says ten-forty-five. The night is young, so 
far from over. 

“You’re good ones, God bless ya,” he calls 
after the kids, long gone. Then he pats his pal the 
dashboard and wheels into the street again. Just the 

two of them, machine and driver, on the long long ride. 

* 

Harry picks up one of the bad ones around 
three that morning. A freaky-looking guy, all dressed 
in black, with mascara and an earring and a terrible 
nervous twitch that gives him instantly away. Harry 
picks him up anyway. You don’t have to worry about 
me. 

“Where’ya goin’?” Harry asks as the guy 
clamors into the back seat. 

“Uh, noth Street, man.” He talks fast, this 
one. Probably hopped-up on speed or something, 
“noth and, uh, Columbus.” 

The guy slumps back in his seat, looking ner- 
vously from side to side. Harry doesn’t like him a 
bit, quickly dubs him Weirdo. The alarm is ringing in 
the back of Harry’s head. It’s a sound that he knows 
too well. 

It’s too late to worry about that shit, Harry 
tells himself, but it doesn’t do any good. He wonders 
if one’s fear somehow brings the bad things down. 

There is a night that Harry will never forget, 
and he knows that he was scared when it happened, 
and he wonders^. . . driving fast though there is no 
joy in it this tiihe, just wanting this weird bastard 
out of the car. 

Weirdo lights a cigarette, drops his match to 
the floor with a shaking hand. He cracks the window 
and watches the smoke drift out like a ghostly 
skeletal claw, and Harry thinks. Hot damn, boy. You 
picked yerself a winner. 
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The Long Ride 


Harry tries to strike up a conversation. It 
doesn’t work. He tries to ignore the chill that’s 
creeping up his spine, the deathly cold certainty, the 
knowledge and the responsibility it entails. 'That 
doesn’t work, either. 

So he drives. 

And he drives. 

And he drives, coming ever nearer to the point 
where he knows that it must all come down. He 
watches the signs flash past on his left . . . Fifty- 
ninth, Sixty-ninth, Seventy-ninth and onward, while 
Central Park sprawls out like a great dark monster 
on his right, a beast of unfathomable size and ap- 
petite, seeming to go on forever. 

Like the long ride, forever and ever . . . 

/ wonder if he’ll try to dump me in there, 
Harry muses. Dump me in the hushes, drive my cab 
for a coupla blocks and then dump it, too, takin’ off 
with the money I work my ass off for, the money that 
Betty needs so bad . . . 

“Pull over,” says the voice from the back. 

You can’t HAVE it, fou greasy little muthahJ 
Harry screams in his head, and it’s so much like a 
deja vu that it makes his head swim. He pulls himself 
together with tremendous effort and says, “I 
thought you said ...” 

“I said pvU it over, man. Now.” And Harry 
feels the familiar coldness press against his neck. 
The nightmare coldness. Of the barrel. Of a gun. 

Very slowly, Harry eases off on the gas. The 
cab complains, as if it wants to resist but is 
powerless to do so. Harry mouths something inaudi- 
ble; the cab mellows out . . . 

. . . and then surges forward, Harry slamming 
down hard and flooring it. Weirdo flies backward like 
a wild pitch, hits the back seat and curses wildly. 
“What the hell are you doin’?” he shouts, shaking 
like a leaf and pointing the gun at Harry’s head with 
both hands. 

“You gonna shoot me when we’re movin’ this 
fast, big man? You gonna take control of this baby 
from the back seat? Huh?” The words are loud and 
wild and crazy. His eyes are like saucers with bright 
red trim. “We’re goin’ to 110th fuckin’ Street, an’ 
then we’ll see about this!” 

Weirdo doesn’t know what to do. Harry is 
pushing seventy and running red lights like they 
weren’t even there; cars and trucks and buses are 
honking and swerving to avoid him; brakes are 
screeching; the engine is roaring. “You bastard!” 
Weirdo yelps at one close call. Harry bites his lip and 
keeps on driving. He can see the gun, swaying back 
and forth like a cobra, very clearly in the rearview 
mirror. 

Harry howls around the corner at 110th, a 
hard left followed by a harder right, jostling Weirdo 
around as much as possible. He slams the brakes 
down with all his might, flsh-tailing and flinging the 
guy forward in the process. Weirdo smashes against 
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Harry bites his iip 
and keeps on driving. 

He can see the gun, 
swaying back and forth iike 
a cobra, very cieariy 
in the rearview mirror. 


the front seat with tremendous force, knocking the 
air out of him and making him groan. 

But he does not drop the gun. No. The gun he 
hangs on to. 

He drops back into his seat, practically crying 
now, and aims at Harry again. He can no longer 
control the shuddering. That’s a good sign. 

“You know what it’s all about, then, right? You 
know what’s goin’ on!” His voice is a high-pitched 
squeal that reminds Harry of the little guy with the 
Brut O.D. “I want all your goddam money, man! An’ 
I want it now!” 

Harry turns around slowly. He is thinking 
about his wife. He is thinking about those kids. He is 
thinking about all the genuinely good people he has 
known, and he is thinking the world would be better 
off without this sonofabitch, this miserable creeping 
scum. If only I had . . . 

But there is no time to think of that. It’s too 
late for that now. So he turns, very slowly, and he 
says, “You can’t have it.” 

“I ain’t kiddin’l” shrieks Weirdo. “rU kill 

you!” 

“You’re not gonna kill me, you shit-faced little 
punk.” The words are ferocious. Harry’s eyes have 
taken on a strange light. “Little bastards like you 
think you. run the \vorld. You make it bad for every- 
body. Your best bet would be to give me that gun, 
while you still can.” 

“What’re you talkin’ about? You’re crazy!” 
Weirdo’s teeth are chattering, but his aim is there. 
Harry can feel the black hole boring into his head. 

If a deja vu is a flash from another life, then 
this is a deja vu. Harry has been here before, and he 
will be here again. Harry is a cab driver. 

Again and again and again . . . 

Harry’s eyes. A strange light. 

So very calm. 

So very calm, as he reaches forward with one 
hand and says, very firmly, “Give me the gun.” 

And Weirdo pulls the trigger with a tortured 
little cry, «nd Harry’s brains explode out the back of 
his head to run like fat misshapen slugs down either 
side of the shattered windshield. Harry jerks like a 
clipped marionette and slumps against the steering, 
smearing his old pal the dashboard with gore. 

But the light in his eyes, it doesn’t go out. 
Weirdo has a few seconds to register the sight. 

Then everything changes. ' 

And the man in the back seat starts to 
scream ... 


I^% etty Stone awakens with the rising sun. She 
groans a little, haunted by a bad dream from 
mm somewhere deep in the night. She struggles 
with it a moment, but it refuses to come clear. 
Something about Harry, no doubt. She always 
dreams about Harry. 

She is alone in the double bed, of course. No 
surprises for Betty Stone. She takes her time get- 
ting up, wraps her old housecoat around her aging 
frame, hits the bathroom and then makes her way to 
the kitchen. 

She gets the coffee perking, then starts on the 
couple of stray dishes lying around. It’s always like 
this, she muses, still slightly bleary. Seems like it’s 
always been like this. 

Seems like forever. 

Betty Stone drinks a cup of coffee, watches 
Good Morning, America for a little while. Then she 
goes and checks the mail. 

Several bills. There are always, always bills. 
Every bit as certain as death and taxes, they roll in 
every month. Thank God she’s still able to pay ’em. 

A letter from her sister in Vermont. Thank 
God for Loretta. She’s been writing regularly now, 
ever since . . . ever since . . . 

And, of course, the white envelope is there. 
The white envelope full of money. The clean white 
envelope that has been in the mailbox every day 
since . . . 

. . . since Harry was mimdered, shot through 
the head in his lousy taxicab, that horrible God- 
damned dream-shattering night . . . 

How long has it been? she thinks to herself, 
trying to place the date, count down the lonely days. 
How long? she asks herself. 

Three months, the answer comes to her. Three 
months now. And every day, the money keeps coming. 



And I don’t know where it’s coming from. And I 
don’t know who to thank . . . 

Betty stands at the mailbox for a long time. 

There is a woman at the corner of Thirty- 
fourth and Fifth Avenue, in front of the Empire 
State Building. She’s had one of the best days of her 
life, taking in the infamous Big Apple’s million and 
one attractions. Freshly returned from the summit 
where King Kong himself once stood, she breathes 
deep of the gritty air and considers her options. 
Where to go, what to do? 

She still hasn’t made up her mind when the 
cab comes cruising down Fifth in her direction. Well, 
I’ve got to go somewhere, she ventures wildly, and 
then waves for the cabbie’s attention. 

The cab slides gently to a stop in front of her. 
She beams winningly at the driver and hops in the 
back, stepping over a mangled New York Post with 
its pages flipped open to the following story: 

GRISLY MURDER IN CENTRAL PARK 
Horrified strollers today discovered the 
mutilated body of a young man near the 110th 
Street comer of Central Park West, in what 
police call one of the grisliest murders of the 
century. 

“It was horrible,” said officer Glen 
Roark, who first investigated the crime. “It’s 
as if every bone iif his body was broken . . .” 

“Beautiful day, isn’t it?” says the lady in the 

back. 

She’s a good one, Harry thinks, noddingly 
agreeing. I can feel it. Harry thanks God that he can 
still feel. 

It makes the long ride go down easier. iS 
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HER WORLD WAS BEAUTIFUL AND SERENE, BUT SOMETHING IN IT 
TERRIFIED HER -SOMETHING LOCKED AWAY. . . 



arah lay in the branches of her favorite raised so carefully for so long, and she enjoyed the 

climbing tree, in the grove of crab apples at smoked hams and tender beef despite their origins, 

the edge of the meadow. Lying on her back She was running past the back gate of the cat- 

on the platform she and Mary and Tom had built two tie pasture when she heard the voices again. Uneasi- 

summers ago, she could see only a few patches of ly she paused, looking around. At all other points 

blue sky through the sweet pink and white blossoms, along the fence she could see the peaceful dairy herd 

Soon, Sarah thought dreamily, school would be out. and the few beef steers, grazing lazily in the verdant 

Then they’d work even harder with extra chores grass. But raspberry vines grew in profusion around 

around the farm, but it would be worth it to be alive this unused gate, so thick and thorny they seemed 

in the golden summer days. Dew on her feet, the impenetrable. The voices came from behind the vines 

scent of hay, long and lovely afternoons spent in the somewhere, low and urgent, speaking words and 

fields or caring for the animals! No more rushing to phrases that made no sense to the girl, 

school, to sit in a hot classroom and gaze out the Sarah heard them more often lately, and she 

windows at the soft, inviting days! glanced uneasily at every door or gate. The tones. 

Mama’s voice rang dimly to her from across the implications, and the volume of the words were 

the meadow. “Supper!” Sarah slipped down out of different all the time, but they carried connotations 

the tree, trying not to tear her loose pink dress, and of something more terrible than a nightmare. Mama 

rushed barefoot through the soft grass. “Coming, and the others never seemed to notice them, and 

Mama!” she yelled, just to make sure Mama knew Sarah was afraid to say anything, 

she’d heard. She wasn’t really hungry, but perhaps She was often drawn to the voices, enticed by 

tonight there would be steak and com. Seemed like curiosity to open the doors that hid them from her. 

ages since she’d had any! In just a few short months. She stood quietly, poised on the edge of memory, 

when summer had reached its peak, there’ d be com listening to them, and feeling the pounding of her 

as often as they wanted it. But before then, there heart. 

would be wild berries for the children to pick, mint Suddenly a gray squirrel leaped across the 

down by the barn to chew, and the steady farm branches of a nearby oak, shaking the leaves and 

harvests of poultry and eggs. In fall they’d have silencing the voices. Startled, Sarah jumped, and ran 

pumpkins and potatoes, plus the fresh meat from back to the farmhouse. 

steers and hogs. Sarah avoided the butchering, but That night Mary wanted to talk, but Sarah was 

had grown up with the idea of eating the animals too sleepy to be much company. School tomorrow 
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... but not for much longer! She’d be up early 
anyway, to care for the animals, but at least she’d be 
outside, free. She slept, losing herself in, dreams of 
the sunny meadows and the sparkling pond. 


^ he was up soon after dawn the next morn- 
. ^ ing. Mary was already pulling a dress on, 
which was a switch. Usually Mary had to be 
just about pushed out of bed before she’d get up. 
Sarah started sleepily for the closet to get her good 
calico smock dress, when she froze in her tracks. The 
voices came from the closet, sleepy, but beginning 
their murmuring once again. 

“Mary?” Sarah whispered. Her sister hadn’t 
heard them; she knew by the casual way in which 
Mary glanced up at her. Sarah tried to picture the 
inside of the closet: her clothes hanging in a row on 
the rack, belts hanging from nails in the wall, shoes 
and dolls on the floor. Friendly . . . her own . . . lived 
in. “Could you get my calico dress?” Sarah asked. 

“Why can’t you get it?” 

“You’re closer! It’s just as easy for you to do 
it! Come on, Mary, please?” 

“Dumb!” Mary complained, but she reached 
into the closet anyhow and threw Sarah’s dress out. 
■The voices had stopped the minute Mary opened the 
door, and Sarah dressed, grateful for the silence. 

School went about as well as ever. Sarah was 
delighted when Miss Crawford had a spelling bee. No 
one could top her in those contests, and again she 


maintained her championship. At recess the voices* 
called her from the janitor’s tool shed, but Sarah 
hurried past, to lose them as she joined the other 
girls in a game of jump rope. The voices rose in 
sharp anger from the shut doors of the cafeteria 
restroom at lunch, and Sarah decided not to wash 
her hands before eating. 

She fed the two brown Belgians their 
molasses-scented supper in the barn that evening, 
watching them dip their huge muzzles into the 
buckets, their halter hardware jingling on their giant 
heads. Warm, dusty horses! They must have been out 
to help with the haying that afternoon. A white but- 
terfly flew feebly in through the open door, so tiny 
compared to the horses. Lady and Buck were alone 
in the barn tonight. The goats, sheep, hogs, and cat- 
tle were all outside to loll in the cool moonlight and 
sniff the night blossoms. Sarah wished she could 
sleep out here with the strong Belgians in the sweet- 
scented hay. 

She had forgotten the voices then, but the next 
morning, when she ran back to the bam to feed the 
horses, she heard whispers behind the feed room 
doors. Sarah stood beside Buck as he nuzzled hope- 
fully at her. She had to feed him— she couldn’t allow 
the horses to go hungry! Major, her collie-shepherd, 
strolled through the bam door, waving his tail 
pleasantly, and Sarah knelt to pat his shaggy head. 
Should she bring him with her to protect her from 
the voices? Could he help at all? While she was 



heard grumbles 


Sarah 
and shouts and moans 
penetrating from behind 
the gates and doors she passed. 
What made those sounds? 
Why did she hear them? 


wondering what to do, she realized the mumbles had 
subsided. She invited Major into the feed room with 
her, but found nothing inside except the barrels of 
grain and the leather harnesses resting on their pegs 
on the wall. 

Sarah heard the voices all day. She passed the 
pond, not daring to look at her own reflection in the 
water that lapped the shore with whispering waves. 
She heard grumbles and shouts and moans penetrat- 
ing from behind the gates and doors she passed. 
Some threatened, some cajoled, some cried in 
anguish, and deep within her mind Sarah responded. 
-What made those sounds? Why did she hear them? 

The evening call for supper brought her run- 
ning on hard bare feet up to the weathered porch. 
At the screen door, she smelled food and heard her 


family settling down for the meal. Sarah rushed 
inside to join them. 

She had her hand on the kitchen doorknob 
when she heard the voices, louder and more insistent 
than usual. They waited just beyond, and Sarah 
made her decision. Gently she turned the knob and 
looked inside. 

The farmhouse vanished. She was in a hot 
room with yellow walls, and she was in bed. The 
odor of human excrement mingled with garbled 
shouts from beyond the room, and a plump woman 
in white bent over her, spooning pureed vegetables 
into Sarah’s toothless mouth. Gasping, Sarah raised 
her hand toward the woman, and saw that it was a 
spotted, withered claw. She stared frantically into 
the su^rised eyes of the woman, searching for 
something familiar, one bit of flotsam to cling to 
from her past, when the shock of what she was, 
where she was, rose in a tidal wave and swept her 
away . . . 

. . . back, back, to the farm pond in a rowboat 
with Mary on a summer’s day seventy years ago, 
while far behind her in the faint rumbles of distant 
July thunder she heard the voices fading into the 
soft sounds of a long summery afternoon. iS 
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by Jonathan Carroll 


EVEN THE STAR'S MOST 
FERVENT FANS LEARNED 


SOMETHING SHOCKING 
WHEN THEY ENTERED . . . 

The 

Jane 

Fonda 

Room 


S o far the only luck Paul Domenica had ever 
had was in going to hell. So far. So far all it 
had turned out to be was endless white corri- 
j dors, not unlike Los Angeles International Airport 
j (where Paul had worked when he was alive). There 
j were even moving sidewalks with signs above them 
I that warned you to hold on to the black rubber rail 
j when you stepped on. 

I His guide was a woman named Ms. Baker, 
i who smiled a lot and kept nodding her head at 
i nothing in particular. She wore a little white plastic 
i name badge on her shirt. 

“I’m sure you’ve heard this a million times, 
i Ms. Baker, but it sure ain’t what I thought it’d be!’’ 

I She nodded and hefted the bimdle of papers 
; she held to her chest like a high school girl with lots 
1 of books. 

I “Yes, it’s always quite a shock. People do the 
j strangest things when they arrive. I could tell you 
I stories that . . . well, I coidd tell you stories! 
i “Did you get a chance to look over the 
I brochures?’’ 

; Paul looked at the red, yellow, and blue folders 
under his arm and smiled. “Yep, and I’ve already de- 
cided. I already know.” 

“So soon? Wonderful. That’s another thing I 
could tell you about, Paul. We give people what we 
1 honestly feel is ample time to decide, but they all 
seem so . . . hmmm . . . unsure.” 

“Ms. Baker, I know what you mean! When I 


was working as a waiter, you know? You couldn’t get* 
a straight answer out of half of them. Fries or hash 
browns with your eggs? You’d think I was selling 
them life insurance or something! French fries or 
hash brown potatoes? Hey, what happened to them 
when they had to buy a new car or something?” 

“Or name their children?” Ms. Baker chuckled. 

“Or buy a house?” Paul joined her laughter, 
and it echoed up and around them in the endless 
white space that seemed to go on, well, forever. 
Forever. What an amazing word. He’d never thought 
much about things like that before, but man, he was 
thinking about them now. White corridors, Ms. 
Baker . . . Forever. Here he was, Paul Domenica, 
and he was traveling down the white throat of hell 
and didn’t have the slightest idea of where he was 
going. Not that it made much difference. He had all 
the time in the world. That thought made him laugh, 
and Ms. Baker looked happily at him. 

“It’s true, Paul. You do have all the time in the 
world. Relax, take it easy. We’ll be there in a jif.” 

Now that was something; they could read your 
mind! They could actually read minds. 

“Can I ask you a question?” 

“Yes, Paul. Whatever you like. Within reason, 
that is.” She winked at him. 

“How do you do that? Read minds? Can I ask 

that?” 

“Yeeees, that’s nothing at all.” She took a lit- 
tle" pencil out of her pocket. “Now this is some kind 
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of gizmo, Paul. Here, you take it.” 

He took it. Immediately he was careening 
down the middle of Ms. Baker’s mind. She was 
thinking about tropical fish, donuts, and what it 
would be like to sleep with Paul. 

Although he wasn’t ordinarily a shy man, Paul 
shoved the pencil back like it was on fire. He 
couldn’t meet the woman’s eyes. 

“Oh now, Paul, don’t get embarrassed. It’s 
just our way here. I read your mind before and saw 
all sorts of lovely terrible things, but that’s the way 
it is. Who cares what anyone’s thinking now? It 
doesn’t matter anymore! Sex, taxes . . . It’s all over, 
Paul. It’s another thing you’ll have to get used to. 
You will. Ah, here we are— Room 3112.” 

Paul looked at the door and didn’t see any 
number, but the woman pointed a finger at it and it 
swung smoothly open. 

“Go right on in.” 

He stepped into a pale blue room that was full 
of modern aluminum and canvas furniture. There 
♦ were nice pictures on the walls: sunsets, boats at 
sea, a Norman Rockwell print of a kid getting a 
haircut. 

A very pretty young woman sat behind a 
transparent desk reading a copy of Princess Daisy. 
She looked up and smiled. 

“Hi, Leslie.” 

“Hi,- Bev. Bev, this is Paul Domenica. He just 
arrived.” 

They smiled at each other, and to break the 
ice, Paul said something about how much his girl- 
friend had liked the book. 

“Oh, it’s a hot fudge sundae, Paul. I can’t stop 
reading.” 

“You’d better not let your boss catch you.” 

“Oh, Leslie, he’s the one who gave it to me!” 

All of them laughed while Paul and Ms. Baker 
sat down on a couch. It was very comfortable. 

“Okay, Paul, you said you’ve decided?” 

“Yes, I want to go here.” He looked at the col- 
ored brochures on his lap and held up the red one. 

“The Movie Rooms? That’s fine!” 

“He’s got good taste,” Bev piped up from 
across the room. Paul felt like he’d given the right 
answer in Math class. 

“Now I don’t want to push you, Paul, but do 
you know yet which Movie Room? I know it’s a big 
choice, but maybe—” 

“Jane Fonda. Period. I didn’t have to think for 
a minute.” 

“You like her, huh?” Ms. Baker gave Paul’s 
knee a naughty little slap. 

“I lore Jane Fonda.” 

The phone on Bev’s desk purred and she had it 
in her hand in an instant. “Yes sir, he’s here right 
now. What? No, it’s not necessary. He has already 
chosen the Movie Rooms. Excuse me? Jane Fonda.” 

The person on the other end of the line said 


something and Bev laughed. She winked at Paul and 
Ms. Baker. “He said the same thing I did, Paul. 
‘He’s got good taste.’ ” 

Paul looked at Ms. Baker,, wondering who Bev 
was talking about. The woman held up a finger for 
him to wait until the secretary was off the phone. 

“Yes sir. Your next appointment is in half an 
hour.” She listened for a moment and then hung up. 
She shook her head. “He’s been in the best mood 
lately. I haven’t seen him this perky in months.” 

P aul was about to ask who they were talking 
about when a door opened somewhere and 
the Devil came out dressed in a three-piece 
suit. He was obviously in a hurry, but the moment he 
saw Paul and Ms. Baker he smiled broadly and came 
over to them. “Paul Domenica. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. How do you do, Paul?” He put out a hand 
and without the slightest hesitation, Paul took it. It 
was deliciously warm. It was a good, firm shake. 
Paul liked that. He liked him. 

“Good people we’re getting these days, eh, 
Bev?” The secretary smiled and nodded. “Well, I’m 
off. Be back in half an hour. Bev, you take care of 
Paul for me, you hear?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

When the Devil was gone, I’aul turned to Ms. 
Baker with a quizzical look. “Was I supposed to have 
an appointment with him?” 

“Only if you were undecided, Paul. But don’t 
worry about that.” She started to get up from the 
couch. 

Paul touched her arm. Somewhere in his heart 
he felt a single -ping of fear, like someone hitting a 
good crystal glass with his finger. “What, uh, what 
happens with him if you’re undecided?” 

Ms. Baker looked at him with that special sort 
of expression people get when they’re looking out 
the car window at an excruciatingly horrible car 
wreck. Time took a deep breath and there W 9 ,sn’t a 
sound in the room. 

In that moment, Paul understood everything, 
and the ping of fear turned into a giant Chinese 
gong. “Oh.” He looked at the floor and wondered if 
he’d be able to stand up on his own. 

“Paul, don’t worry, you’re all set! All we have 
to do now is get you settled in.” 

The tone of her voice was warm and reassur- 
ing. Paul looked at her, then at the secretary. Oddly 
enough, both had identical expressions on their 
faces: friendly, almost loving, but absolutely the 
same. Paul didn’t know whether to be cheered or 
frightened by this. 

“Come, Paul.” 

They said goodbye to Bev and left the nice of- 
fice for the white corridors again, This time, how- 
ever, either the whiteness or the endlessness was 
ominous and not at all like L.A. Airport. 

They walked and walked. Paul wanted to talk 
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but found he had nothing to say. Ms. Baker seemed 
to be in more of a hurry now, and when Paul 
glanced over at her, her face was a blank. 

Suddenly, without warning, they turned a cor- 
ner, and the familiar white gave over to a red identi- 
cal to the red on the cover of the Movie Room bro- 
chure. Paul looked at Ms. Baker again. She smiled 
and hefted her papers. “We’re getting close, Paul. 
Not long now!” 

And then they were there. A red door. Again 
no sign or number— just a red door Ms. Baker 
stopped in front of and pointed to. 

“Id, monsieur. This is it.” She looked at him 
and her face was happy and animated again. “You’re 
just in time for the beginning of The Chase. Jane 
Fonda and Marlon Brando. Not a bad cast, eh? And 
then comes Barbarella, Klute, Coming Home, Nine to 
Five. What about that? Pretty good for your first 
time around!” 


“And after that?” Paul’s eyes narrowed be- 
cause it had finally dawned on him what was about 
to happen. 

Ms. Baker frowned just a little. “After that? 
Why you see all of the other movies she made. How- 
ever many that is. Isn’t it wonderful? What more 
could you ask—” 

“Again and again?” His fingers were now very 

cold. 

“Well . . .” 

“Without stop? All of Jane Fonda’s movies 
again and again without stop?” 

Ms. Bakir sighed and looked a little bored. 
“Yes, Paul, again and again. Again and again and 
again and again and again and again ...” While she 
spoke she pointed to the door, and it opened. The 
first thing Paul saw in the middle of that familiar 
darkness was that face, which he, at one time, would 
have died for. ® 
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GEORGE ROMERO AND STEPHEN KING PAY HOMAGE 
TO THE HORROR COMICS WITH A TWO-HOUR SHOCKFEST 
OF GRAND GUIGNOL AND GORE. TZ'S ROBERT MARTIN TOURS THE SET 


P enn Hall Academy boasts the rectangular, no- 
nonsense architecture typical of school buildings 
dating from the early sixties; in a film, one 
might imagine it serving as a stand-in for Everyschool, 
Suburbia, USA. But, at this particular moment, the 
events transpiring within Penn’s hallowed halls are far 
from typical. 

In the gymnasium, actor E.^. Marshall is 
•experiencing a New York blackout, engineered by 
filmmaker George Romero. In the former offices of the 
athletic coach, makeup effects man Tom Sa'vini is 
surrounded by grotesqueries that have already done 
their turn on set as he works on a plastic replica of 
Marshall, designed to spare the actor from the 
degrading end that is his character’s destiny. In one of 
the abandoned classrooms, a second unit spends hours 
filming green glop, doing their level best to make it 
flow upward. Behind the school is a small trailer packed 
with a dozen plastic trash cans containing over twenty 
thousand cockroaches (their breeding habits make an 
exact count impossible), all waiting anxiously for a set 
call. The trailer, reeking of the roaches’ banana diet, is 
kept at subtropical levels of heat and humidity in what 
the roach wranglers describe as their “untiring effort to 
make this Cockroach Heaven.” Meanwhile, out on Old 
Frankstown Road, multimedia terrorist Stephen King is 
tooling around on a mammoth motorcycle that belongs 
to film producer Richard Rubinstein. Beside me, 
Rubinstein muses aloud as to whether King will have 
the nerve to take the steep dirt road on the hill 
opposite the school. King aggressively takes the road 
(Who says fantasy writers are wimps?) and returns to 
the school parking lot with a look of pleased 
exhilaration on the face that looks so stern and sober 
on so many millions of book jackets. 

Not much later, we begin a discussion of the origin 
of Creepshow, which dates back to the summer of 1978, 
when George Romero and Richard Rubinstein called on 
King at his home in Maine to discuss plans for the 
filming of The Stand, King’s post- Armageddon epic. 
“Everybody was kind of gloomy about it,” says King. 
“We knew it was going to be a long-term project, 
requiring a lot of bucks, and that it was going to be 
hard to get that financing and still retain control. So I 
suggested that we could start developing an original 
project that we could do for a really low budget— I was 
thinking of something on the financial level of Night of 
the Living Dead— and let the success of that establish 
our credibility when it comes to financing The Stand. ” 

so 


Romero continues the tale. “When Steve and I first 
talked about Creepshow, we talked about a very mixed 
bag. When we first dreamed up the idea of an 
anthology fOm, we wanted all the stories to be totally 
different stylistically: one black and white 1940s style, 
one 3-D— even changing the screen format from a small, 
squarish screen to a wide screen. Really mixing it up 
like that. Then we arrived at the comic book concept; 
we decided to capture a comic book style and keep it 
uniform.” 

“But we did get to look at the 3-D system that 
Salah Hassanein [Creepshow’s executive producer] 
owns,” adds King, “and we hope to be able to do 
something with that sometime in the future.” 

To producer Richard Rubinstein, the uniform comic 
book style of Creepshow is what makes the project one 
of a kind. “Creepshow is not only comic book in style,” 
he says. “It is, in every way possible, a comic book 
come to life.” Some comic book conventions were 
incorporated into principal filming: deliberately garish 
lighting in comic book colors for certain sequences, and 
certain reaction shots filmed with actors standing before 
backlit screens painted with comics-style backgrounds. 
But the bulk of the comic stylizations will be added 
later, with optical effects: filigreed frames that will set 
apart certain sequences, animation of pages turning 
between individual stories, junk ads for novelties and 
body-building aids and, at the start of each sequence, a 
I comic book “splash page” that dissolves into the first 
j scene of the story. 

I But it’s not just any comic book that King and 
Romero are attempting to capture on film. Creepshow is 
intended as an homage to the E.C. horror comics. E.C. 
(it once stood for “Educational Comics”) was one of the 
major comic book publishers of the Korean War era, the 
first and only mass-market comics publisher to achieve 
success without the derring-do of costumed heroes. 
Instead the company offered anthology titles featuring 
tales of bizarre science fiction, realistic war, and grisly 
horror. After the war, E.C. was still staggering from 
the loss of its adult G.I. audience when it was dealt the 
death blow; it was made the target of a Congressional 
hearing which forced the comics industry to adopt the 
self-censoring Comics Code. While the sf and war tales 
coming out of E.C. at the time were far from bland, 
j the horror stories were the company’s biggest sellers, 
most angered the censors, and today are most fondly 
remembered. During E.C.’s three-year life span,’ 
virtually all of its horror tales were written by one 





Father's Day Is celebrated E.C. comlcs-style 
(left) with a rather unusual birthday cake. The 
head belongs to Carrie Nye; the avenging 
corpse Is played by John Amplas, previously 
seen— if differently— In the title role of (George 
Romero's Martin. Novellst-tumed-screenwrlter- 
tumed-octor Stephen King (above, with 
Romero) plays an avaricious hayseed whose 
plans for Instant wealth backfire (below) when 
a stray meteor proves to contain weeds that 
grow on damned near anything. 



man, A1 Feldstein (now editor of Mad magazine, E.C.’s 
sole surviving publication), who turned them out at the 
prodigious rate of one story every working day. The 
stories themselves varied little in theme, that of cruel 
vengeance: the wicked, the greedy, and the treacherous 
are undone by supernatural means. 

Creepshow's stories adhere to this theme. “Father’s 
Day,” the film’s first episode, concerns the Granthams, 
a well-to-do, smugly complacent family who are visited 
every year by dotty Aunt Bedelia on the anniversary of 
the death of Nathan, the family patriarch. On this 
occasion. Aunt Bedelia’s visit provokes Nathan’s return 
as an extra, uninvited guest. 

“The Lonesome Death of Jordy Verrill” is based on 
a King story, “Weeds,” first published in Cavalier 
magazine. Similar in plot to Lovecraft’s “The Colour 
Out of Space,” it stars King himself as a backwoods 
boy who dreams of instant wealth when a meteor lands 
in his backyard. After a while, the idea starts to grow 
on him, as well as on everything around him. 

“The Crate” first appeared in short story form in 
Gallery magazine. A college professor (Fritz Weaver) 
discovers a bloodthirsty monster inside a 150-year-old 


packing crate left over from a polar expedition; the 
crate has been sitting in a long-forgotten storage room 
beneath the university’s laboratory. One of his associates 
(Hal Holbrook) makes use of the creature to silence his 
shrewish wife (Adrienne Barbeau). 

In “Something to Tide You Over,” Leslie Nielsen 
plays a video-obsessed husband who exacts sadistic 
seaside vengeance when he discovers that his wife is 
conducting an affair with another man (Ted Danson— the 
dancing D.A. of Body Heat). 

“They’re Creeping Up on You” stars E.G. Marshall 
as Upson Pratt, an eccentric Howard Hughes-like multi- 
billionaire whose hermetically sealed and computer- 
controlled Manhattan penthouse is the perfect fortress 
against the loathsome filth and vermin of the world . . . 
until a blackout ocpurs and he suffers a fate reminiscent 
of Robert Bloch’s tale “Beetles.” 

Book-ending these five episodes is a brief set piece 
concerning young Billy (played by the screenwriter’s 
offspring, Joe King) and his first issue of a garish little 
four-color publication entitled Creepshow. Billy’s reading 
is interrupted by his father, who tosses the “garbage” 
literature out the open window to a trash can below. A 



Drowned by her sadistic husband 
an unfaithful wife (Goylen Ross) 
returns from the sea. 


m 




Adrienne Barbeau plays the shrewish wife 
of a college Instructor (Hal Holbrook) . . , 


who sees an end to his marital strife In the contents of an abandoned crate. 


skeletal figure appears (the first of several mechanical 
constructions by Tom Savini) and points to the 
abandoned comic lying atop the trash. Suddenly a 
windstorm arises, flipping open the pages of the 
magazine and beginning the first story. At film’s end 
we learn that Billy’s father is also receiving his 
E.C. -style comeuppance by means of a voodoo doll. 

King has his own fond remembrances of a childhood 
spent poring over such forbidden literature. “I came to 
E.C.’s a little late,” he recalls. “When they were in 
their heyday, I was around eight years old. But when I 
was ten, I discovered a little out-of-the-way shop that 
sold copies that were supposed to have been shredded. 
They sold them illegally, with the covers torn off, for a 
nickel apiece— more bad dreams per square inch than 
you could find anywhere else. And every story that 
anybody tells who is working in this genre— writers like 
Ramsey Campbell, James Herbert, myself— A1 Feldstein 
told them all. And it wasn’t just E.C., either; there 
were a lot of these publishers, and some of them were 
far more gross than you’ll see us get. 

“And then the Comics Code destroyed comics for 
me. I got to thinking about this again when I went to 
see Superman II; I sat in that film for about forty-five 
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minutes, and then I had to walk out, for the same 
reason that I stopped reading comics— when I 
discovered that Superman was always going to win, 
that he was unstoppable. No conflict, no drama, because 
he’s a perfect being in a perfect world. In E.C., that 
didn’t exist. Then the Comics Code was created to say, 
‘We’re not going to teach kids the truth about the 
world.’ ” 

Back on the set, the roach wranglers are preparing 
to unleash their minions for a frontal attack on E.G. 
Marshall; and, as sweet as Mr. Marshall is, this was not 
something King wants to miss. The set, representing 
Upson Pratt’s penthouse apartment, is a pristine 
environment of white-pain^ walls, tiled floor, chrome, 
and glass, a sterility underscored by the presence of a 
computer in one comer engaged in an endless stream of 
video chatter, the whole scene set off by a glowing, 
multicolored antique Wurlitzer jukebox. At fiiis point in 
the story, Pratt has found himself playing host to a 
number of uninvited guests, cockroach hordes that seem 
to have developed a personal grudge against the man. 
Since this is early in the roach invasion, Romero wants 
just a hundred or so of the little beasts in frame; but 




Poetic justice Is a mainstay of E.C.-type horror. Case In 
point: Upson R. Pratt (E.G. Marshall), a man with a loathing 
for the vermin of the world. 



He finds lowlife constantly underfoot 


In the final scene, a young comic fan (Joe 
King) delivers d low jab to his tyrannical 
parent In the form of a voodoo doll. 


. until he discovers that they are. Indeed, 
creeping up on him. 


because cockroaches are so poor at taking direction 
(there’s a fifty percent chance they’ll run the wrong 
way), the wranglers have brought at least five hundred 
onto the set. 

Watching Marshall at work is a revelation; he 
obviously has no trouble at all shedding the stuffed shirt 
that goes with most of the roles offered him. In fact, 
he quite obviously relishes the opportunity to play a 
character as greedy and foul-mouthed as Upson Pratt, 
even going so far as to develop his own hairstyle, an 
outrageous coif dubbed “Bozo in Outer Space” by King. 
'While Marshall invents thirty new inflections for the 
word “Bastards!” in the course of his combat with the 
roaches. King supervises the bug squad, whose 
thankless job is to prevent the creatures from ambling 
off the set and making a nest in some warm comer of 
the sound stage. 

As of this writing, the only other publicly announced 
joint project for Romero and King is The Stand. But 
Romero’s current production deal calls for him to start 
shooting the third film in his “Zombie Trilogy”— a film 
often referred to as Day of the Dead, though that may 
not be its actual title— by the beginning of 1985. In 
addition, Romero is anxious to film a comedy script by 


Rudy Ricci (a partner from his early commercial film 
days) entitled Invasion of the Spaghetti Monsters, and is 
also planning to serve in the near future as executive 
producer on a film by an untried, first-time director. 
King, of course, constantly has something in his 
typewriter headed for publication (currently it’s a 
collaboration with Peter Straub entitled The Talisman); 
but he also has a second screenplay, this one based on 
his recent rabid-dog novel, Cujo, heading for the 
cameras. “It’s being done by Taft International,” King 
reports, “and I certainly can’t guarantee that it will 
really happen. All I know is that they planned to start 
filming this summer. One thing I’ve heard is very 
encouraging— that they’ve gotten as far as training two 
St. Bernards for the title role.” 

If Creepshow proves a financial success— and all 
indications are that it will— it should give a boost to 
future Romero-King collaborations. It may also improve 
the chances for a very different sort of “anthology” 
project: the long-rumored Twilight Zom film that, 
according to reports, may combine the talents of 
directors Steven Spielberg, Joe Dante, and John Landis. 
And that’s a development which even those with no 
stomach for Creepshow’ s lurid violence should welcome. iQ 
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Top: Mr. Dark and his carnival entourage enter Green Town. British actor Jonathan Pryce was 
a surprise choice for this central role. Below: Director Jack Clayton (right) supervises filming of 
the mysterious carnival midway. 


TZ ON THE SET 


SOMETHING WICKED 
THIS WAIT COMES 
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I t’s one of the most unlikely cinematic pairings one most important thing that’s ever happened to me and 

could imagine. 'Fwenty-five-year-old film producer it’s happening now. I’m at it. I tear the hell out of it. 

Peter Douglas, a neophyte in the movie industry, is That’s the way you should direct a film. That’s what I 
tall, angfular and lively, ^^en he speaks, he gesticulates demand from a director. Get out of bed every morning 
madly and flashes a bemused smile that conjures up and say ‘WOW! I can hardly wait!’ If you can’t feel 
visions of his actor father, Kirk Douglas. that way, then get the hell off the project. If you’re 

Ray Bradbury, on the other hand, is quiet, going to adapt a writer, for God’s sake pay attention to 

precise, and ironically amusing. Topped by a mane of his dreams. Don’t let your ego get in the way. That’s 

white hair, the legendary master of literary fantasy not what filmmaking is about.” 

resembles a decidedly un-Hollywood scholarly type who For Bradbury, the making of Something Wicked 

is not at all above taking a verbal swipe or two at the proved an ideal combination of individual egos and 

motion picture industry when the spirit moves him. talents ... the kind of collaborative effort he hoped 

Yet, on this day on the Walt Disney Studios lot in for in 1958. 

California, both men are smiling beatifically. They have “I started pushing for this twenty-four years ago,” 

good reason. Together, they have managed to film what he explains. “Gene Kelly invited me to see a film he 
many Hollywood insiders have considered the unfilmable had directed, Invitatimi to the Dance. I left the theater 

... a $16 million production of Bradbury’s classic novel exhilarated. I turned to my wife and said ‘My God. I’d 

Something Wicked This Way Comes; a low-keyed, sell my soul to make a movie with him.’ I went home 

ominous pastiche of nightmares taking place in a small and pored through my files to see if I had any stories I 

town during a visit by a most unusual carnival. The could give him. 

appearance of Something Wicked This Way Comes this “I found one called The Black Ferris. It was first 

Christmas, directed by Jack Clayton (The Great Gatsby, published in Weird Tales in 1948. I spent a week or 
The Innocents), will mark the end of a twenty-four-year- two doing an outline for a screenplay I called Dark 

old struggle by Bradbury to see his dreams on the Carnival. I gave it to Gene. He loved it. He took it to 

screen. Europe to raise financing and came back a short time 

Over the years, the property has passed through later without a deal. No one was interested. By this 

the hands of countless moviemakers— from Gene Kelly time, I figured ‘Heck. I like this idea. I’m not going to 

to Sam Peckinpah to Steven Spielberg— with no tangible waste it. I have an eighty-page outline here that would 

results. Exactly what was it that clicked this time out? make a great novel.’ I spent the better part of two 

RAY BRADBURY’S SUPERNATURAL CLASSIC IS AT LAST 
BEFORE THE CAMERAS, AND THE CARNIVAL IS IN FULL SWING. 

ED NAHA REPORTS FROM THE SET 


years writing what would eventually be called Sermething 
Wicked This Way Comes.” 

Despite the fact that he was fashioning his project 
into a book, Bradbury never allowed his celluloid 
dreams to die. At that early stage, he showed the novel 
to a director friend . . . Jack Clayton. The two had met 
during the filming of Bradbury’s script, Moby Dick, for 
John Huston in the mid-1950s and stayed in touch. 

“Every time Jack would come into town after 
that,” recalls Bradbury, “I’d tell him about this novel I 
was working on. He actually read it before it was 
published. He was interested but, for one reason or 
another, we drifted off to different projects. Years went 
by. I kept pushing the book as a movie. 

“I submitted it to the Disney studios in the early 
1960s. I have a letter somewhere from Walt Disney 
saying that, although he liked it, he didn’t think it was 
right for his studio at that time. 

“We talked to a whole bunch of directors over the 
years, including Sam Peckinpah. I had lunch with him a 
dozen or so years ago. While the sorts of films he 
usually does are miles away from my style, we got 
along beautifully. He swore that he’d do the movie and 
would film it by stuffing the pages of tlie novel into the 
camera. I was overwhelmed. That’s the kind of talk 


“It was magic,” Peter Douglas beams. “Pure and 
simple. We were fated to make this movie.” 

Bradbury seems to agree. He is nothing short of 
ecstatic when asked to comment on Wicked. “It is my 
book,” he states. “You’re looking at a very happy 
writer. I’ve had a wonderful year. Any Friend of 
Nicholas Nickleby on PBS and The Electric 
Grandmother on NBC were very well done. And now, 
we have this!” 

For Bradbury to actually be excited about a 
screen adaptation of one of his works is downright, 
well, unusual. In the past, he has treated most 
cinematic stabs at his style with the kind of warmth 
usually reserved for IRS audits. 

The writer is well aware of his reputation as a 
film critic. “After The Martian Chronicles on tv,” he 
shrugs, “I wanted to kill people. They promised me so 
much and delivered so little. Richard Matheson turned 
in a fine script but they chose to ignore a lot of it. The 
film is bor-ring. If you listen to it, there’s very little 
wrong with it. But when you watch it! There’s no 
energy present. It’s like the director rolled out of bed 
every morning and decided that it was just another job 
for him. That’s no way to live. 

“When I write a short story or a poem, it’s the 
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SOMETHING WICKED THIS WAT COMES 



Author Roy Bradbury with producer Peter Douglas on the 
set for Green Town, Illinois — located on the Walt Disney 
Studios’ Hollywood lot. 


that a writer is dying to hear from a director. 

“Time went by and Sam got involved in other 
films. I still think it would have been interesting to see 
what he would have done with it. He has a gentler side 
that only occasionally surfaces in his pictures. It would 
be a fun experiment to have him do Dandelion Wine 
someday.” 

Something Wicked continued to bounce around the 
West Coast, being fielded and fumbled by such names 
as Mark Rydell, Steven Spielberg and, finally, producers 
Chartoff- Winkler (Rocky, Rocky II, Rocky ad infinitum). 
Despite sustained interest in the story, nothing was 
happening. Fate intervened in the guise of Peter 
Douglas, a then-nineteen-year-old would-be movie 
producer. 

“The only reason I succeeded with this,” Douglas 
says modestly, “is that I can get pretty obnoxious when 
I have to be. I don’t give up. I read this book when I 
was in the eighth grade and I was blown away. I 
suppose that part of the book’s appeal for me dealt 
with the terror of it all. But I think I also identified 
with the love story between the father and his son. The 
son is in danger. The father is not a typical hero but he 
battles the dark carnival for his son’s life. Every kid 
can appreciate that relationship because it’s so jmre. 

“I never forgot the book. When I was in college, 

I would occasionally try to talk my father into making 
it. The idea haunted me. One day, I was walking down 
the street and I bumped into Ray Bradbury. I couldn’t 
help myself, I had to talk to him. So, I just walked 
over, said, ‘Hi ... what’s going on vdth Something 
Wicked This Way Comes?’ It turned out that the 
Chartoff-Winkler option had just expired. ‘Great!’ We 
started talking about putting a deal together. It turned 
out that Jack Clayton was in town. I decided to meet 
with him. 
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“I saw Jack at his office at Paramount. He had a 
meeting scheduled after mine with one of the heads of 
the studio. When our meeting ran over, a)i three of us 
sort of got together and, suddenly, we had a deal at 
Paramount for Something Wicked! I couldn’t believe it! I 
had a deal within forty-eight hours! I was nineteen 
years old! I left there thinking ‘Milking movies? A snap. 
Nooo sweat.’ 

“Unfortunately, that attitude didn’t take into 
account political games at the studio. One head of the 
studio automatically hated anything the other one liked. 
The deal collapsed. I was out as quickly as I was in. No 
one even told me what was going on, either. I came to 
the studio one day and my parking space was gone. 

“I had the choice of either buying the property or 
letting it drop. I didn’t have the money. I saw these 
vultures circling around me. Much to my surprise, my 
father got interested in the book and he loaned me the 
money to buy it. 

“That was in 1977. OK. Now I have this unique 
little fantasy on my hands. Wham! Star Wars comes 
out. Producers suddenly want movies with lasers, 
rockets, robots, flash. At that point, it was very hard to 
get anyone to focus their attention on a project like 
this. There’s never been a film like it. There never will 
be another film like it. There never should be.” 

For Bradbury, the prospect of another delay 
struck him as being standard procedure. “The work of 
any fantasy writer is so special that people get nervous 
about it,” he states. “The average writer doesn’t know 
how to handle fantasy. If the average writer can’t cope 
with it, imagine how the average prodmer feels about 
it. I was getting used to the trepidation people felt 
about this book.” 

While Something Wicked once again drifted off 
into limbo, Douglas entered the filmmaking world as 
producer of his father’s alternate history film The Final 
Countdown. As that movie drew to a close, the Disney 
studios began expressing interest in the Bradbury 
property. New blood on the Disney lot was allowing 
independent producers on the premises for the first 
time in the company’s history. A deal was made. 
“Everything just fell into place,” says Douglas. “Jack 
Clayton had been watching movie deals fizzle for that 
whole time period. Suddenly, we realized he was 
available again, four years aJfter our original meeting. 

He was destined to direct this movie.” 

With a deal now firm, Bradbury set out to rewrite 
his original script. “Jack and I spent five months 
working on the thing!” he chuckles. “My first draft was 
titanic! Two hundred and fifty-pages! That would have 
made a five hour film. I’d bring Jack five or sue new 
pages every day and we’d exchange ideas. I’d go home 
happy. 

“When I finally handed Jack the two hundred and 
fifty-page script, he said ‘This is wonderful. Now, go 
home and cut out fifty pages.’ I was mortified. ‘Jack. I 
can’t do that!’ But, by gosh, I did. So, I proudly came 
back with a two hundred-page script. Jack smiled at 
me. ‘Great. Now cut out another forty.’ ‘Oh, nooooo. 
Jack, I can’t. I’ve squeezed it down as far as it’ll go.’ 
Jack just sat there. ‘I believe in you. Go do it.’ Fine. I 
came back with one hundred and sixty pages. Jack 
loved it. ‘Truly wonderful. Now, cut out another thirty.’ 
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The massive Green Town set — one of the biggest permanent sets in movie history. 


“It turned out to be a wonderful challenge. 

Usually, this sort of process is very painful. But what 
you wind up doing is searching for a metaphor, that 
single idea or image or word or gesture that tells you 
everything economically. You eliminate one page here. 
One page there. Finally, you’re actually writing poetry. 
The relationship between a good screenplay and an epic 
poem is amazing. 

“The more I see of good screenplays, the more 
I’m thankful for being brought up on Shakespeare, 
Alexander Pope and haiku. I’ve got all these images up 
in my head that help me refine what I write. I can do 
something now in a half page that, a few years ago, 
would have taken me seven.’’ The final script, by the 
by, came in at one hundred and thirty pages . . . just as 
Clayton had envisioned it. 

While Bradbury TOiled, an impressive army of 
actors was hired for the film. Jason Robards was 
tapped for the role of Charles Halloway, the quiet, 
dependable town librarian who discovers the real power 
of the dark carnival. Jonathan Pryce, the Tony-award- 
winning star of Broadway’s Comedians, was flown in 


from England to make his American screen debut as 
Mr. Dark, the sinister ringmaster. 

Pam Grier was signed in the dual role of the Dust 
Witch/Most Beautiful Woman in the World. Royal Dano 
was pegged as Tom Fiu-y, the lightning rod salesman, 
Shawn Carson and Vidal I. Peterson were cast as the 
two boys who become the chief targets of Mr. Dark. 

The film went into production in September of 
1981, utilizing the Disney lot for most of its scenes. 
Production designer Richard Macdonald (Altered States, 
Cannery Row), bulldozed Disney’s long-standing town 
square set and constructed a permanent, Victorian town 
square that would serve as the film’s locale: Green 
Town, Illinois. Dark’s Pandemonium Carnival, a 
menacing midway, Was built at Disney’s Golden Oak 
Ranch in Newhall, California. Nearly $3.5 million was 
spent on the sets, the most elaborate period pieces to 
be constructed since Hello, Dolly. 

When production began, the summoning forth of 
the fantastic in the reality of Hollywood proved a bit 
disquieting. “It was a strange movie to make,” Douglas 
says. “It’s very Bradburyesque. That can be hard to 
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jusuii Kuuuius siars as unanes Maiioway, me pensive 
librarian who discovers hidden strength when he's called 
upon to rescue his son from the sinister Mr. Dark. Here he 
ciutches a fiyer from Dark’s Pandemonium Carnivai. 



Mr. Cooger (Bruce M. Fischer) is very much taken with “the 
Most Beautifui Woman in the World.” Actress Pam Grier, 
best remembered for her black crime fighter roles of the 
early 1970s, plays a duel role in Wicked: the Most 
Beautiful Woman and the Dust Witch, 
sa 


tackle physically. Jason Robards’s role grew more and 
more difficult as the storyline evolved. There’s one 
dramatic moment where, in order to ward off Dark, he 
has to hoot and holler and sing silly songs. That could 
have been a really stupid scene. Really stupid. I was 
scared to death. 

“Somehow, Clayton got Jason to do it 110%. 

The performance transcended the silliness. It was 
mesmerizing. With Jonathan, Jack had a very personal 
relationship because of the brooding menace of Mr. 
Dark. They worked out a very visual, stylized attitude 
for Dark that has nothing to do with dialogue per se. 
You just can’t describe Jack Clayton directing a movie. 
He sits there, thinking, with his head down. He walks 
over to the actors and talks to them. Everything 
clicks.” 

One of the biggest worries that had lurked in the 
back of Douglas’s head was the possible displeasure of 
Bradbury towards the production. It never materialized. 
“I’ve always seen Ray as being on this pedestal,” 
Douglas exclaims. “But, let’s face it. Ray is crazy. He’d 
be the first to admit it. He’s actually out of his mind in 
a wonderful sort of way. He couldn’t write the stories 
that he does if he wasn’t. 

“Most of the movies that have been made from 
his works have been pretty lame. But I couldn’t believe 
how happy he was all the time about this movie. He’d 
come in every afternoon and watch dailies. He never 
complained. He was crying all the time. ‘Ray! Stop 
crying, for God’s sake!’ We teased him unmercifully 
about that.” 

Bradbury admits that seeing this film made shook 
him up quite a bit. “It was simply fantastic to walk out 
onto that set and see my novel alive. It was like being 
born. Here are all these people I’ve had in my head all 
these years, walking around in the flesh. I had died and 
gone to heaven. 

“The Green Town set is permanent so I can go 
out there and visit my hometown as it used to be 
whenever I want to. It’s pleasantly eerie. The greatest 
moment of all, however, happened when a magazine 
sent down a photographer to take a photo of me in the 
middle of Main Street with the carnival parade around 
nie. On my left was the father. On my right Will and 
Jim, Mr. Dark, the man on stilts, the clowns, the 
dwarfs. There I was, surrounded by all my characters. 
When they handed me the finished photo, I just burst 
into tears. All my dreams were suddenly realities.” 

This Christmas, a dream will come true for both 
Bradbury and Douglas. For the producer, it’s the 
completion of a task he had first envisioned after 
reading a paperback book in the eighth grade. For 
Bradbury it’s the first time he has attempted to bring 
his own unique brand of fantasy to the wide screen. 

“People are going to be mesmerized by this,” 
Douglas opines. “It isn’t gory or violent but it’s 
frightening on every level that the book is. I’d match 
this against a plethora of Friday the ISth’s in terms of 
sheer scariness. Let’s face it. Magic either is or it isn’t. 
It either works or it doesn’t. This is sheer magic.” 

Bradbury also sees a decidedly magical quality to 
the film; a quality, he insists, was mined from the 
original novel. “It’s the book, all right,” he re- 
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emphasizes. “You’ve really got to go with my original 
instincts to get my work on film. You can surround 
them with your instincts but you have to be faithful to 
the original concepts. My images are special. My 
language is special. My characters speak the stuff of 
dreams. My people tell you what their hopes are. What 
their hopes were. What they wanted to be. What they 
never will be.” 

Bradbury pauses for a moment, trying to summon 
up an adequate description of his prized production. 

“The best way to describe what people are going to see 
on the screen is the indirect way,” he says. “I can’t tell 
you, ‘BOY . . . WILL YOU BE SCARED!’ That doesn’t 
work. 

“But . . . picture this. You, the person reading 
this article, are lying in your bed late at night. It’s 
autumn. The wind is stirring the trees. The moonlight 


shines down on the sidewalk. Leaves move along the 
street. It’s three in the morning. The whole house 
begins to creak. For some reason, you wake up. 

“You sit up in your bed. The bed is cold, like ice 
cream all around you. You walk downstairs and onto 
the front porch. A long way in the distance, in the 
countryside beyond the graveyards, you can hear a train 
whistle. Which train is that? Where is it going? Where 
is it coming from? There shouldn’t be any whistle at 
this hour. You hear the train stopping outside the town. 
It’s three in the morning. The whole town is sleeping. 

A train has arrived. Suddenly you’re shivering because 
deep down you know . . . something wicked this way 
comes!" 

Bradbury offers a small smile. He says nothing 
more. He doesn’t have to. Magic, after all, either is or 
it isn’t. -10 > 
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The Reaper 

by Jim Cort 

! 

HOW CAN YOU IGNORE A VISITOR WHO LOOKS SO MUCH LIKE DEATH? 


e was standing by the breakfast table when 
Thompson came into the kitchen. 

“Your milk’s gone bad,” he said. 

Thompson did not answer. He opened the 
refrigerator, took out the milk, and smelled it. Then 
he poured it down the sink. 

Thompson went into the bathroom to shave. 
The super hadn’t fixed the outlet over the sink, so he 
was still using the disposable razor he had bought at 
the supermarket. He didn’t like it much. The notion 
that it was disposable made him uncomfortable. It 
seemed one less thing to hold on to. 

As he shaved, Thompson could feel the eyes on 
his back, as palpable as a hand on his shoulder. This 
always struck him as odd, since he couldn’t see the 
eyes. He couldn’t see the face at all because of the 
cowl. Perhaps there was no face, but he didn’t like to 
think about that. 

Thompson finished shaving and passed into the 
bedroom. He was there, standing by the night table. 
He never seemed to follow, but he was always there. 
Thompson remembered as he put on his clothes how 
it had scared the hell out of him the first time. It had 
taken a long time to work up the nerve to speak to 
him. 

“Are you real?” 

“Of course.” A quiet, almost soothing voice 
from the blackness of the cowl. 

“Who are you?” 

He had stood, silent, holding the scythe. 

“Am I going to die?” 

“Some day.” 

“But not now?” 

Silence again. 

“Why are you here?” 

“You know why.” 

Maybe I did, after all, thought Thompson. I 
know now, anyway. He went to the mirror and 
combed his hair, arranging it carefully over the 
receding hairline. “What’s it going to be today?” 

“You always ask me that.” 

The bus he caught wasn’t air conditioned, and 
Thompson could feel his shirt sticking to his back. 
The Woman Who Cried was on the bus again, sitting 
three seats away from him. She was sobbing just 
loud enough for him to hear. Some days she cried for 


a little while, and some days she cried the whole trip. 
Thompson stared hard at his paperback mystery and 
pretended not to hear. Sometimes that worked. 

When he got off the bus, he bought his coffee 
at the truck and rode up to the office on the eleva- 
tor. The trap door in the roof of the car was missing, 
and he could see the cables swaying and the shaft 
slipping past. Thompson couldn’t watch it for long. 

Ellen hadn’t got in yet, so he sat at his own 
desk and looked at the clock. It said ten minutes to 
eight. At eight o’clock he would have a cigarette. 
Starting Monday, he would wait until nine. Now and 
then he would glance at the door to see if Ellen had 
arrived. Or he would look at the picture of his 
daughter on his desk. The picture was over a year 
old now, although the frame was new. 

At eight o’clock Thompson smoked a cigarette. 

At eight-fifteen Ellen came in. He got up 
quickly and strolled over to her desk. “Good 
morning.” 

She fiddled with her wedding ring. It was a 
nervous habit of hers. “Hi, Don.” 

He leaned closer. “Don’t forget,” he said soft- 
ly, “lunch today at twelve- thirty. I found a nice little 
bar where no one ever goes. It’s called Dooley’s, at 
Third and Watson. You know where it is?” i 

“Yes. All right. That’d be good. I’ll see you | 
then. I’ve got to get these reports done, okay?” ' 

Thompson went back to his own desk and took 
the budget figures out of the drawer. The budget 
was due tomorrow, and he still hadn’t been able to 
whip it into shape. Caulfield had turned down his 
first proposal and told him flatly that he’d have to 
cut at least three thousand. Thompson still couldn’t 
see where the money could come from. He sliced 
away first at one figure and then another, trying to | 
pare down what he could. The -thing just wouldn’t j 
add up the way he wanted. 

The phone rang and one of the secretaries 
answered it. 

“Mr. Thompson, your wife on two.” 
j He saw the half-embarrassed, half-amused look 
; in her eyes. No way to keep a separation secret, he 
j thought. “Hello, Anne.” 

“Hello, Don. How’s everything?” 

I “All right. How’s Julie?” 




some friends of his. A real working farm. I know the 
thirteenth is supposed to be your weekend with Julie, 
but she’s never been on a farm before, and I know 
she’d have such a good time.” 

He shook another cigarette out of the pack and 
lit it. “I’m sure she would.” 

“I was wondering, would it be okay if we took 
Julie with us on the thirteenth, and you could have 
her the next weekend? Derek said he’d love to have 
her come, and she gets along so well with him.” 

Why not, since you both get along so well with 
Derek. “All right.” 

“Thanks a million.” 

'“Is that allTH’m kind of busy right now.” 


“Just fine. She’s got a skinned knee. Some- 
body pushed her down at the day-care center.” 

“Who did it?” 

“She won’t tell me. I think she’s plotting her 
own revenge.” 

“You’re sure she’s all right?” 

“She’s fine. It’s just a skinned knee. It’s about 
Julie I called, though. I want to ask a favor.” 

Thompson lit another cigarette. “Yes?” 

“Some of Derek’s sculptures are being shown 
in a gallery in Greenwich the weekend of the thir- 
teenth. He wants me to come up with him.” 

“Yes?” Why did she always mention Derek? 

“The thing is, we’d be staying at a farm with 
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“Are you sure it’s okay?” 

“It’s all right. Have a nice time at the farm.” 

Thompson went across the floor to the photo- 
copier room. He ran off another copy of the budget, 
then noticed too late that the machine had been set 
for legal-size paper. All his copies came out with 
blank two-inch tails. He took them to the paper cut- 
ter and sliced off the excess one page at a time. It 
wasn’t supposed to be this way. The separation was 
supposed to show Anne that it was her selfishness 
that had driven a wedge between them; her stub- 
bornness that had severed all communication. She 
wasn’t supposed to take up with some goddamn fairy 
who spent all day chipping rocks into indecipherable 
shapes, and who got along well with his daughter. 

Thompson trimmed the last page and looked 
up to see him standing by the photocopier. The black 
robe and hood stood out starkly against the cream- 
colored machine. 

“Was that it?” Thompson asked. 

“Was what it?” 

“That business about Julie.” 

“That would be telling.” 

“I thought I felt something,” said Thompson. 
He picked up his amputated papers and left the 
room. 

A t twelve-thirty Thompson was waiting out- 
side the bar. He resisted the urge to smoke a 
cigarette. Ellen didn’t like his smoking. 
Anne hadn’t liked it either. He imagined what life 
would be like with Ellen. She was so different from 
Anne, so much more supportive. And so much more 
self-reliant. Anne could never have considered hav- 
ing the sort of affair that Ellen was having with him. 
Ellen was intelligent and understanding, and very, 
very sensual. Once she got a divorce, and he got his, 
life with Ellen would be everything he wanted. 

He saw her approaching and smiled. She 
smiled hesitantly in reply and they went inside. 
When the waiter had brought two drinks to their 
stall and left the menus, Thompson said, “Do you 
like this place?” 

She looked up from her ring. “What?” 

“I said, do you like it here?” 

“Yes, it’s nice.” 

“Is Michael still going to be away for the thir- 
teenth?” 

“Why?” 

“I found out this morning I won’t be with Julie 
after all for that weekend. We still have time to 
arrange for the bungalow in Long Branch, if you can 
make it.” 

“Don . . .” 

“I’ve been thinking about it all morning.” 
“Don, please wait. I have to tell you: Michael 
and I had a long talk last night. We talked for hours. 
He apologized over and over for the way he’s treated 
me these past months. He’s been terribly upset 
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about his job. He never told me. He was like a little 
boy. I felt so close to him again.” 

Thompson felt the shadow of the scythe pass 
over his face. “Ellen . . .” 

“I know I promised to ask for a divorce^4)ut 
everything’s different now. He’s different. Th^|i?e 
offered him a wonderful job at I’TT in California. 
Michael says it can be a whole new beginning for us. 
I’m sorry, darling. I know this must be terribly . . .” 

The rest of her words were drowned out by 
the hiss of the blade sweeping down. It hit him just 
below the ribs. The blow seemed to knock the breath 
out of him. He felt his skin tear open and the flesh 
and organs underneath being mangled as the blade 
twisted. It was a dull blade aft€!r all this time. 

I n the men’s room Thompson slumped against the 
tiled wall. His breath came in ragged gasps. He 
imagined the blood leaking from his side. He 
thought of a trail of blood leading from the empty 
stall to the men’s room door. It was a bad one today. 
Some days it was just a little dig. Those weren’t so 
hard to take. But today was bad. The bad ones made 
you think about all the other bad ones: his father’s 
death; the separation, all those papers to sign; the 
promotion he had worked so hard for and did not 
get; the first night in the apartment; the arrival of 
Derek, and his success. They seemed like markers of 
all the things in his life he could have avoided, or 
prevented, or somehow come through better. 

When his breathing was finally easier, Thomp- 
son washed his face, lit a cigarette, and walked slow- 
ly back to the office. 

It was long after dark by the time he finished 
the budget, and he nearly missed the last bus home. 
There was a young black man in the back of the bus 
with a radio the size of a suitcase. The radio was 
playing disco music very loudly. Thompson shut his 
eyes and pretended not to hear. Sometimes that 
worked. 

When he got home the mailbox was empty. He 
went upstairs, opened a can of something, and had 
dinner. Then he showered, put on his pajamas, and 
watched the news. When the news was over the an- 
nouncer said, “It’s ten-fifty-nine P.M. Did you hug 
your child today?” 

Thompson switched the tv off and turned to 
face him. “Have you always been there?” 

“Always. You know that. You felt it.” 

“Why can I see you now?” 

“You looked like you wanted company.” 

“Are you always going to be there?” 

“That would be telling.” 

Thompson got up and walked to the bedroom. I 
He stopped at the door and said, “Is it just me, or is 
it everybody? Does everybody have . . . this?” 

“Would it be comforting to. believe that?” 

“I don’t know.” 

He said, “I’ll see you tomorrow.” (g 




by Mike Ashley 


FROM THE FORESTS OF HIS NATIVE WALES TO THE SLUMS 
OF VICTORIAN LONDON, HE LOOKED BEYOND THE EVERYDAY 
TO A WORLD OF DREAD AND WONDER. 


; "Of living creators of cosmic fear 
: raised to its most artistic pitch, few if 
\ any can hope to equal the versatile 
! Arthur Machen. author of some 
dozen tales long and short In which 
the elements of hidden horror and 
'■ brooding fright attain an almost 
\ incomparable substance and realis- 
; tic acuteness." 

—HP. Lovecraft, 

I Supernatural Horror in 

; Literature (1927) 


I ^ hat’s your taste in super- 

i « natural fiction? Do you like 
^ ® a good stoiy, an intriguing 
mystery, a rising crescendo of fear, 
“unspeakable horrors,” a touch of 
humor and irony, a totally original 
premise? The chances are that 
whatever you like, you’ll find it in 
some measure in the work of Arthur 


Machen. Yet while Machen’ s name is 
well known in the history of super- 
natural fiction, it’s usually associated 
with only a handful of stories, often 
reprinted in anthologies, while the 
bulk of his work has been allowed to 
drift out of print, all but unnoticed. 

Machen’ s influence on other 
writers was profound, not least in the 
case of H. P. Lovecraft, who regarded 
Machen as “a Titan— perhaps the 
greatest living author.” And if you 
read the interview with Stephen King 
in the April ’81 issue of this magazine, 
you’ll remember that he paraphrased a 
line from Machen, who has obviously 
been an influence on his own work. 
“Machen said something once that 
I’ve never forgotten,” King recalled, 
“that true evil is when a rose begins 
to sing.” The actual quotation— “And 
if the roses in your garden sang a 


weird song, you would go mad . . .”— 
comes in answer to the question “And 
what is sin?” It appears in “The 
White People,” regarded by many (in- 
cluding Lovecraft) as Machen’ s most 
powerful and original short story. 

“The White People” opens with a 
discussion of the true nature of sin— 
a discussion between the narrator and 
his host, who argues that it has 
nothing to do with the basic misde- 
meanors of man against man; rather, 
it is “an effort to gain the ecstasy and 
the knowledge that pertain alone to 
-angels, and in making this effort man 
becomes a demon. ... In brief, he 
repeats the Fall.” As an example of 
this transgression, the host produces a 
child’s notebook filled wi& strange 
stream-of-consciousness entries, and 
for page after page one is carried 
forward at a ceaseless pace through a 
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child’s vision of primitive landscapes 
and ancient rituals. Through her 
nurse, wise in folk magic and possibly 
evil, it soon becomes apparent that the 
child has learned “ certain processes” 
which allow her to see and make 
contact with supernatural forces; and 
although innocent of her actions, she 
pays the price. One of the most 
prominent themes in Machen’s fiction 
is that we are surrounded by evil, that 
evil is the natural way of things, and 
that anyone who crosses that door of 
awareness, whether by design or 
accident, will suffer the consequences. 

So who was Arthur Machen, this 
visionary of evil, and how did he come 
to write about these things? 

Machen (rhymes with “blacken”) 
was born Arthur Llewellyn Jones- 
Machen on March 3, 1863, in 

Caerleon-on-Usk, then a small village 
at the gateway to the Welsh hill% but 
' 'now altered by the industrial 
expansion of nearby Newport. His 
father was a clergyman, his mother an 
invalid. (Machen inherited his last 
name from her side of the family; his 
father, the Reverend John Edward 
Jones, had joined the mother’s name 
to his upon their marriage in order to 
benefit from a family will.) An only 
child, young Arthur would wander 
alone among the mystical hills, woods, 
and valleys of the rivers Usk and 
Soar, exploring the relics of earlier 
civilizations and the ruins of the 
Roman settlement of Isca. Caerleon 
has also been identified by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth (who lived in that region in 
the twelfth century) as the site of 
King Arthur’s Camelot. All this 
history held a strong attraction for the 
young boy, and the impressions never 
left him. “I am convinced,” he later 
recalled, “that anything which I may 
have accomplished .in literature is due 
to the fact that when my eyes were 
first opened in earliest childhood they 
had before them the vision of an en- 
chanted land.” Looking back on his 
early writings, Machen also remarked: 
“I had been inventing tales in which 
and by which I had tried to realize my 
boyish impressions of that wonderful 
magic Gwent.” 

Yet though Machen dearly loved 
his native Wales, he felt the lure of 
London, and when he visited the city 
in the summer of 1880 he at once fell 
in love with it. The love remained for 
the rest of his life, but at times it was 
a love-hate relationship: he had “hot 
fits of desire” for London when in the 


country, but found when he’d resettled 
in the city that its “immensities and 
its solitudes” overwhelmed him and 
“the faint, hot breath of its streets” 
sickened him, so that his heart ached 
for “the green wood by the valley of 
the Soar, and for the thought of 
friendly faces.” This ambivalence is 
another strong element in his fiction, 
in which London is at once the lair of 
all things evil and a wondrous, glit- 
tering Baghdad. 

Machen started writing in 1880. 
His first attempts were poetry and, 
for the record, his first published 
work, printed at his own expense, was 
the poem Eleusinia (1881), of which 
only three copies are now believed to 
exist. Having moved to London, and 
living on the edge of poverty, Machen 
produced his first and perhaps most 
curious book, an enigmatic volume of 
quaintly humorous essays and pas- 
tiches called The Anatomy of Tobacco 
(1884). Although his family had to fi- 
nance part of its publication, it never- 
theless put Machen in touch vdth a 
publisher who became the main source 
of his income over the next few years. 

There followed a period when 
most of Machen’s efforts went into 
translating several slightly scandalous 
French classics; and though he never 
claimed any proficiency in the lan- 
guage, he produced some accom- 
plished results, most notably in the 
case of the twelve-volume Memoirs of 


Casanova. It was a grueling task, but 
the finished product is still regarded 
by many as the standard translation. 
Perhaps of more significance to our 
field of the supernatural, the publisher 
George Redway, who was also a 
dealer in second-hand books, set 
Machen to work on cataloguing a 
collection of books on the occult, 
resulting in a pamphlet. The Litera- 
ture of Occultism and Archeology 
(1885). Machen was already well read 
in matters alchemical, but this gave 
him an even greater opportunity to 
delve into the mystical lore and the 
dark side of wisdom— knowledge he 
put to good use in his fiction. 

Machen’s next book was another 
self-indulgent, totally uncommercial 
volume of pseudo-Rabelaisian tales 
written in seventeenth-century En- 
glish, The Chronicles of Clemendy 
(1888). With its completion, however, 
he had at last written himself out of 
that mood, and after finishing the 
Casanova texts he at last turned his 
back on translations. In 1887 he had 
married, and over the next few years 
he inherited some money from his 
maternal forebears, so that by the 
1890s he was both comfortable and 
secure, and now willing to turn his 
mind to other forms of fiction. 

During this decade Machen was at 
his most imaginative, and it was then 
that his best and most original work 
appeared. To this period belong the 
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reverts to the primeval slime from 
whence it had come. 

Bodily regression or “protoplasmic 
reversion,” as Machen called it, 
figures in several stories, and may 
have been inspired by Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, which first appeared in 
1886. In Jekyll’s case, however, the 
regression was self-inflicted. In 
Machen’ s stories it can happen to the 
most innocent of parties— to the young 
lawyer, Francis Leicester, for exam- 
ple, in “The Novel of the White 
Powder” (1895). Leicester has isolated 
himself in the top room of an old 
house in order to pursue his studies, 
and as a result his health faOs. His 
doctor prescribes a medication— a 
white powder, to be mixed wath water 
—which turns out to have been bought 
from a none-too-careful apothecary. 
Through age and the action of sun- 
light, the powder has been trans- 
formed into the substance taken by 
witches at the sabbath. The lawyer 
drinks the medication regularly and 
soon recovers his health, only to 
regress by stages until, at the end, he 
is nothing more than “a dark and 
putrid mass, seething with corrup- 
tion,” out of which “shone two burn- 
ing points like eyes” and in which 
“something moved and lifted up what 
might have been an arm.” 

“The Novel of the White Powder” 
is one of the stories related in The 
Three Imposters (1895), a clever 
intertwining of independent episodes 
linked, as in Stevenson’s New Arabian 
Nights, by a common thread. One of 
the chief characters throughout the 
book is Mr. Dyson, a man of letters 
“addicted to wild experiments in 
tobacco,” who is in many ways the fic- 
tionalization of Machen himself. Dyson 
had first appeared in “The Inmost 
Light,” and would later figure in 
the important story “The Shining 
Pyramid.” 

Also related in The Three Im- 
posters is “The Novel of the Black 
Seal,” which introduces us to one of 
Machen’ s most interesting concepts: 
the continued survival in Wales of that 
land’s original inhabitants, who had 
been driven underground by the ar- 
rival of the Celts. These original in- 
habitants are the dark, evil, dwarfish 
“Little People” or Fairies of legend, 
who are in fact anything but fair in 
deed or countenance. In “The Black 
Seal” a Professor Gregg, investigating 
a talisman, is led to the Grey Hills of 
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Above, the first of six fat volumes. 

stories “The Great God Pan,” “The 
Inmost Light,” “The White People,” 
“The Red Hand,” the compendium 
The Three Imposters, the novel The 
Hill of Dreams, and a partial draft of 
“A Fragment of Life,” though some 
of these works had to wait several 
years for publication. Within these 
tales will be found Machen’s basic 
themes of evil and corruption. “The 
Great God Pan,” for instance— which, 
when published in 1894, was called 
“loathsome” by some reviewers and 
granted Machen no little notoriety 
—follows the consequences of a doc- 
tor’s tampering with the unknown 


when he operates on the brain of a 
young girl, Mary, with the idea of 
opening her “inner eye” onto the 
world as it really exists. It is all too 
much for Mary, for what she sees in 
her newly receptive state turns her 
into an imbecile— but not before she 
has “known the great god Pan.” The 
result of that union is a daughter, 
Helen. As Helen matures, she be- 
comes the focus for sinister events, 
and all who come to know her inti- 
mately suffer either death or madness. 
At the climax of the story she is 
finally caught and forced to take her 
own life, at which point 'her body 
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Monmouthshire, where he discovers a 
local boy who has in him something of 
the blood of the Little People, and 
who is able to transform himself by 
putting forth horrifying protuberances 
in the manner of snails. 

Over the next forty years Machen 
often returned to this theme, even in 
one of the last stories he wrote, “The 
Children of the Pool” (1936). And in 
“Out of the Earth,” written during 
the First World War, the Little People 
“rise up and rejoice” because the 
world is at war: “for they are glad . . . 
when they know that men follow their 
ways.” 

But it is in “The Shining Pyra- 
mid” that he presents them at their 
most evil. Dyson and his friend 
Vaughan, following a series of clues in- 
volving a missing farmgirl, eventually 
witness the Little People at their grim 
ceremony: 

• ' In that instant Vaughan saw the myriads 
beneath; the things made in the form of 
men but stunted like children hideously 
deformed, the faces with the almond 
eyes burning with evil and unspeakdble 
lusts,- the ghastly yellow of the mass of 
naked flesh, and then as if by magic fhe 
place was empfy. . . 

The concept of regression re- 
turned in T/ic HiU of Dreams, a novel 
that remained unpublished for ten 
years and is still not widely ap- 
preciated, but that may yet be 
recognized as one of Machen’ s most 
brilliant achievements. The regression 
here is mental as much as physical, in- 
duced by dabbling with drugs in an at- 
tempt to escape from the horrors of 
the modern world and its people. The 
novel’s doomed hero, Lucian Taylor, 
bears much comparison with Machen 
himself. When Machen conceived the 
novel he remarked, “It was to repre- 
sent loneliness not of body on a desert 
island, but loneliness of soul and mind 
and spirit in the midst of myriads and 
myriads of men. I had some practical 
experience of this state to help me.” 
The book follows the life of Taylor 
from his childhood in Wales to his final 
days in a shabby London lodging 
house, as he strives to write a great 
mystical novel but falls victim to drugs 
and the visions they stimulate. In an 
early chapter Ikylor achieves a partial 
escape by living a separate dream-life 
in Britain’s ancient Roman city of Isca 
Silurum, in whose very ruins Machen 
had wandered as a boy. 

The Hill of Dreams, which took 
two years of hard labor to write, was I 
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not what publishers wanted; it only 
saw print in 1907, and was branded 
by many as “decadent.” The fertile 
period of Machen’ s writing was now 
over. In 1899 his wife died of cancer, 
and, though he struggled through a 
book of literary comment. Hiero- 
glyphics (1902), the urge to write faded. 
He suffered a near nervous break- 
down, sought temporary solace in the 
occult Order of the Golden Dawn 
(though he remained a very minor 
member), and then took to the stage, 
spending eight years as an actor with 
a touring theater troupe. It was dur- 
ing this period that he met Dorothie 
Purefoy Hudleston, whom he married 
in 1903. Soon afterward, he returned 
to writing. 

The major fruit of these years was 
another novel. The Secret Glory, which 
was as mystical and obscure as The 
Hill of Dreams and, like that work, 
had to wait many years before it was 
published. It introduced a new theme 
into Machen’s work, but one of no sur- 
prise; having been bom at one of the 
suggested sites of Camelot, Machen’s 
interest in the legends of King Arthur 
and the Holy Grail was inevitable, and 
he used it in more than one story. The 
Secret Glory is an extremely hap- 
hazard work, full of flashbacks and 
flash-forwards, and not easy reading 
for the unprepared, but its basic 
thread concerns the spiritual prepara- 
tion of an outcast, orphaned school- 
boy, Ambrose Meyrick, to become the 
latest secret guardian of the Grail. 

By 1908, with his touring days 
behind him, Machen embarked on a 
life of journalism, a profession he 
never much liked (he called it “pros- 
titution of the soul”), but one that he 
endured for twelve years. He wrote 
little supernatural fiction at this time, 
until inspired by a particular incident 
in the Great War that was then raging 
in Europe. The result was one of his 
most famous stories— and the creation 
of one of the great legends of the 
twentieth century: the Angel of Mons. 
Machen’s story, “The Bowmen,” 
which appeared in the London Eve- 
ning News on September 29, 1914, 
was written after he had read of the 
British retreat at Mons. In a simple, 
straightforward narrative he related 
how, at the crucial moment of the con- 
flict, the ghostly form of St. George 
appeared to the beleaguered British, 
leading an army of Agincourt bowmen 
to defeat the enemy. By the thou- 
sands, Machen’s countrymen turned to 


the story for consolation and hope, 
and in their thousands they believed it. 
The legend of the Angel of Mons was 
born, and later, when Machen tried to 
convince his readers that it was all a 
fiction, he was rebuked for trying to 
claim the idea as his own, especially 
after a spate of “eyewitness accounts” 
of the miraculous bowmen. It was the 
nearest Machen ever came to writing 
a ghost story, and it was also the least 
typical story he wrote, yet during his 
own lifetime it was probably his most 
popular story, while the works into 
which he’d poured his imaginative 
powers were either reviled, ignored, 
or appreciated only by a small coterie 
of admirers. 

The success of “The Bowmen” 
had been an accident, and when 
Machen tried to engineer another, it 
failed, even though the work in ques- 
tion, a short novel called The Terror, 
was one of his best. Published in 1917, 
it describes by ingenious means how 
animals, infected by the hatred then 
rife in the world, revolt against man- 
kind. It is, in a sense, the forerunner 
of all the endless Ants, Bees, Locusts, 
Frogs, Rats and other bestial best- 
sellers, but one handled with con- 
siderably greater skill and originality. 

Machen’s fictional output lessened 
during the 1920s, and it was in the 
1930s that his last works appeared: a 
novel. The Green Round (1933), and, 
thanks to the tireless efforts of John 
Gawsworth, the collections The Cosy 
Room (1936)— which consisted .of un- 
collected stories written throughout 
his career— and The Children of the 
Pool (1936), which contained new 
material. 

His stories were now receiving 

Machen’s 1914 story "The Bowmen," a 
fictional account of how British troops 
at Mons were miraculously rescued by 
a ghostly band of medieval warriors, 
was widely accepted as true, and 
regularly appears even today in 
books of occult lore. The painting at 
right, by James B. Settles from 
Fantastic Adventures of December ' 
1947 (the month Machen died), 
depicts this supposed "Incident." 

Soys the accompranying article by 
Alexander Blade: "Legend tells us 
that the British were saved from 
annihilation by the mysterious 
appearance of English longbowmen, 
dressed in the battle array of the time 
of Henry V . . . . These English 
longbowmen sent wave after, wove of 
arrows into the German ranks." 
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Machen (left) and Sir Max Beerbohm at Machen’s eightieth birthday dinner 
in 1943. 
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much acclaim in America, but if one 
measured Machen’s standing^ on a 
purely commercial basis, his career 
had been a failure, for he was con- 
stantly plagued by financial problems. 
In his later years he wrote, “Other 
and happier writers may have found 
the job an easy one; I have found it 
beyond expression difficult, severe, 
abounding in disappointments and des- 
pairs.” As always, however, he made 
the best of things, and was by nature 
the most sociable of writers and the 
most jovial of hosts. He is remem- 
bered today as a slightly tall, rather 
rotund man with smiling features and 
twinkling eyes, a high forehead, and 
receding silvery hair. 

Except for several widely anthol- 
ogized stories, Machen’s work is now 
out of print. 'The best of his short fic- 
tion was collected in the omnibus Tales 
of Horror and the Supernatural (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), which 
carries a useful introduction by Philip 
Van Doren Stern. Knopf also pub- 
lished the three volumes of his auto- 
bio^phy, Far Off Things (1923), 
Thirds Near and Far (1923), and The 
London Adventure (1924), but the 
most detailed account of his life can be 
found in Arthur Machen (London: The 
Richards Press, 1963), an excellent 
biography by Aidan Reynolds and 
William Charlton— now also, sadly, out 
of print. 

Ill health dogged Machen toward 
the end, and the death of his wife in 
March of 1947 sent him down the final 
road. He died, attended by his daugh- 
ter, on the morning of December 15, 
1947, at the age of eighty-four. The 
world had never rewarded him for his 
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writing, but his last years were bright- 
ened by one very moving incident. 
Shortly before Machen’s eightieth 
birthday, a fund of money was raised 
by friends and admirers all over the 
world, more in gratitude than pity, 
thus rescuing him and his wife, at the 
end, from destitution. Among the sub- 
scribers: T. S. Eliot, George Bernard 
Shaw, Max Beerbohm, Alfred Knopf, 
John Masefield, Walter de la Mare, 
Algernon Blackwood, W. W. Jacobs, 
and Augustus John. The check was 
presented to him at a special luncheon 
in his honor— an event best described 
in the Reynolds and Charlton biog- 
raphy. The place was the Hungaria, a 
London restaurant; the date was 
March 3, 1943, Machen’s eightieth 
birthday: 

Initially shy, as always in company, and \ 
on this occasion mildly bewildered by 
the multitude of familiar, yet distant, 
faces that confronted him, Arthur at first 
sat pink and silent, but soon relaxed 
under the charm and informality of Lady 
Benson. His assurance vanished again 
when he was presented by Desmond 
MacCarthy with a cheque for fwelve \ 
hundred guineas, fhe first installment of j 
fhe fund which finally closed af well ! 
over two thousand pounds: for a mo- ; 
ment all he could do was gasp 'Oh' in ut- i 
ter astonishment at the size of fhe sum. ; 
Then he drew from his pockef a speech i 
of reply as apt as anything he ever \ 
wrote: j 

I 

"I hope everybody here knows Little | 
Vitomen by Louisa Alcott, and that I 
everybody admires that delightful book. • 
It has been a best-seller for close on 75 '■ 
years,- and that Is a circumstance that ; 
should strike a resounding chord in every \ 
literary breast I 


! 

i 


"Well: old Mrs. Alcott Louisa's mother, 
well advanced in years, had not seen 
her birthplace, Boston, Mass., for a long 
time, and so she resolved to pay that 
venerated city one last visit before she 
died. She was taken to Boston on a Sab- 
bath morning, and went before service, i 
to the Liberal Church where her father \ 
had been minister. She had a few words i 
with an old verger or chapel-keeper i 
who remembered her father, and sat ; 
down in her old seat She stayed there a 
little while, softly singing the old hymns 
to herself, and fhen left the church and 
the city, saying, 'This is not my Boston, 
and I never want to see it again.' 

"In this last sentence Mrs. Alcott and I 
part company. It is true that a great 
deal of my London, the London of 1880, 
has gone, destroyed by the Londoners 
and the Germans— yet London remains, 
a thing of beoufy, of subtle beauty in 
concealment, as distinct from the clear 
and manifested beauty of Paris. 

"But in the matter of fhe old hymns-, 
there I am altogether with Mrs. Alcott, 
though I use a different collection. 
When, at rare intervals, I visit this won- 
derful town, I never fail In softly singing 
the old hymns: 'Down by the old Bull and 
Bush',- 'Tarara Boomdeay', 'Let's all go 
down the Strand',- 'Two lovely black eyes',- 
and, above all, 'We did 'ave a time', 
which Albert Chevalier used to sing 
many years ago. The song tells how a 
party of cheerful Cockneys from the 
eastern end of London set out very early 
one summer morning to spend a happy 
day in the country. They knew very little 
about the country,- they had made up 
their minds to know more. 

"SO: 

We got to the farm at a quarter ! 
to five ■ 

Bill would 'ave some 'one/ ! 

from out of an five 

And fhough he came back 
much more dead than alive ! 

He said that the sport was 
prime 

"And, with the experience of my ' 
eighty years upon me, having known the 
old world and the new, I declare that : 
here is the most sane and the most ’ 
pious criticism of life that I have ever 
seen or heard. ' 

"Some there are who deny the exis- ; 
fence of honey- others say that if you ' 
get the stuff you will find if nof worth ' 
eating. And then, on the other hand, 
there are the more pestilent heretics . 
who deny the stings, or say, at least, that \ 
they will be abolished as soon as the , 
Beveridge report gets to work. i 

"Bill has the root of the matter in him. \ 
There Is honey and it is good there are 
stings, and they burn— but, above all, 
the sport Is prime. 

"And I have only one more thing to 
say: that I thank you all with all my heart: 
and again thank you." iS 


Machen in 1930. outside his former residence (1891-93), Northend House, Turvifle, Bucks. Courtesy Mictioel Murphy Coliection 
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Editor's note: The following selections are de- 
signed to give readers some idea of Arthur Machen's 
unique, visionary prose style and. It is hoped, to whet 
f'heir appetite for more. Unfortunately, little of 
Machen's work remains in print, and today it Is most 
likely to be found in libraries, second-hand bookshops, 
and various anthologies. The selections below are re- 
printed with the kind permission of Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., and come from fhe Knopf editions of The House 
of Souls (1922), The Hill of Dreams (1923), Far Off Things 
(1923), and Tales of Horror and the Supernatural (1948). 


from ‘The Great God Pan’ (1890) 

Both excerpts that follow come from fhe story's 
opening section, "The Experiment." 

“I am glad you came, Clarke; very glad indeed. I 
was not sure you could spare the time.” 

“I was able to make arrangements for a few 
days; things are not very lively just now. But have 
you no misgivings, Raymond? Is it absolutely safe?” 

The two men were slowly pacing the terrace in 
front of Dr. Raymond’s house. The sun still hung 
above the western mountain line, but it shone with a 
dull red glow that cast no shadows, and all the air 
was quiet; a sweet breath came from the great wood 
on the hillside above, and with it, at intervals, the 
soft murmuring call of the wild doves. Below, in the 


long lovely valley, the river wound in and out be- 
tween the lonely hills, and, as the sun hovered and 
vanished into the west, a faint mist, pure white, 
began to rise from the banks. Dr. Raymond turned 
sharply to his friend. 

“Safe? Of course it is. In itself the operation is 
a perfectly simple one; any surgeon could do it.” 

“And there is no danger at any other stage?” 

“None; absolutely no physical danger what- 
ever, I give you my word. You are always timid, 
Clarke, always; but you know my history. I have 
devoted myself to transcendental medicine for the 
last twenty years. I have heard myself called quack 
and charlatan and impostor, but all the while I knew 
I was on the right path. Five years ago I reached the 
goal, and since then every day has been a prepara- 
tion for what we shall do to-night.” 

“I should like to believe it is all true.” Clarke 
knit his brows, and looked doubtfully at Dr. Ray- 
mond. “Are you perfectly sure, Raymond, that your 
theory is not a phantasmagoria— a splendid vision, 
certainly, but a mere vision after all?” 

Dr. Raymond stopped in his walk and turned 
sharply. He was a middle-aged man, gaunt and thin, 
of a pale yellow complexion, but as he answered 
Clarke and faced him, there was a flush on his 
cheek. 

“Look about you, Clarke. You see the moun- 
tain, -and hill following after hill, as wave on wave, 
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you see the woods and orchards, the fields of ripe 
corn, and the meadows reaching to the reed beds by 
the river. You see me standing here beside you, and 
hear my voice; but I tell you that all these things— 
yes, from that star that has just shone out in the sky 
to the solid ground beneath our feet— I say that all 
these are but dreams and shadows; the shadows that 
hide the real world from our eyes. There is a real 
world, but it is beyond this glamour and this vision, 
beyond these ‘chases in Arras, dreams in a career,’ 
beyond them all as beyond a veil. I do not know 
whether any human being has ever lifted that veil; 
but I do know, Clarke, that you and I shall see it 
lifted this very night from before another’s eyes. You 
may think all this strange nonsense; it may be 
strange, but it is true, and the ancients knew what 
lifting the veil means. They called it seeing the god 
Pan.” 

* ♦ ♦ 

Dr. Raymond led the way into the house, 
through the hall, and down a long dark passage. He 
I took a key from his pocket aftd opened a heavy door, 
and motioned Clarke into his laboratory. It had once 
been a billiard-room, and was lighted by a glass 
dome in the centre of the ceiling, whence there still 
shone a sad grey light on the figure of the doctor as 
he lit a lamp with a heavy shade and placed it on a 
table in the middle of the room. 

Clarke looked about him. Scarcely a foot of 
wall remained bare; there were shelves all around 
laden with bottles and phials of all shapes and 
colours, and at one end stood a little Chippendale 
bookcase. Raymond pointed to this. 

“You see that parchment Oswald Crollius? He 
was one of the first to show me the way, though I 
don’t think he ever found it himself. That is a 
strange saying of his; ‘In every grain of wheat there 
lies hidden the soul of a star.’ ” 

There was not much furniture in the labora- 
tory. The table in the centre, a stone slab with a 
drain in one corner, the two arm-chairs on which 
Raymond and Clarke were sitting; that was all, 
except an odd-looking chair at the furthest end of 
the room. Clarke looked at it, and raised his 
eyebrows. 

“Yes, that is the chair,” said Raymond. “We 
may as well place it in position.” He got up and 
wheeled the chair to the light, and began raising and 
lowering it, letting down the seat, setting the back 
at various angles, and adjusting the foot-rest. It 
looked comfortable enough, and Clarke passed his 
hand over the soft green velvet, as the doctor ma- 
nipulated the levers. 

“Now, Clarke, make yourself quite comfort- 
able. I have a couple of hours’ work before me; I was 
obliged to leave certain matters to the last.” 

Raymond went to the stone slab, and Clarke 
watched him drearily as he bent over a row of phials 
and lit the flame under the crucible. The doctor had 
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a small hand-lamp, shaded as the larger one, on a 
ledge above his apparatus, and Clarke, who sat in 
the shadows, looked down the great dreary room, 
wondering at the bizarre effects of brilliant light and 
undefined darkness contrasting with one another. 
Soon he became conscious of an odd odour, at first 
the merest suggestion of odour, in the room; and as 
it grew more decided he felt surprised that he was 
not reminded of the chemist’s shop or the surgery. 
Clarke found himself idly endeavouring to analyse 
the sensation, and, half conscious, he began to think 
of a day, fifteen years ago, that he had spent in 
j*oaming through the woods and meadows near his 
old home. It was a burning day at the beginning of 
August, the heat had dimmed the outlines of all 
things and all distances with a faint mist, and people 
who observed the thermometer spoke of an abnormal 
register, of a temperature that was almost tropical. 
Strangely that wonderful hot day of the ’fifties rose 
up in Clarke’s imagination; the sense of dazzling all- 
pervading sunlight seemed to blot out the shadows 


o 

5 
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and the lights of the laboratory, and he felt again the 
heated air beating in gusts about his face, saw the 
shimmer rising from the turf, and heard the myriad 
murmur of the summer. 

“I hope the smell doesn’t annoy you, Clarke; 
there’s nothing unwholesome about it. It may make 
you a bit sleepy, that’s all.” 

Clarke heard the words quite distinctly, and 
knew that Raymond was speaking to him, but for 
the life of him he could not rouse himself from his 
lethargy. He could only think of the lonely walk he 
had taken fifteen years ago; it was his last look at 
the fields and woods he had known since he was a 
child, and now it all stood out in brilliant light, as a 
picture, before him. Above all there came to his 
nostrils the scent of summer, the smell of flowers 
mingled, and the odour of the woods, of cool shaded 
places, deep in the green depths, drawn forth by the 
sun’s heat; and the scent of the good earth, lying as 
it were with arms stretched forth, and smiling lips, 
overpowered all. His fancies made him wander, as he 
had wandered long ago, from the fields into the 
wood, tracking a little path between the shining 
undergrowth of beech-trees; and the trickle of water 
dropping from the limestone rock sounded as a clear 
melody in the dream. Thoughts began to go astray 
and to mingle with other recollections; the beech 
alley was transformed to a path beneath ilex trees, 
and here and there a vine climbed from bough to 
bough, and sent up waving tendrils and drooped with 
purple grapes, and the sparse grey-green leaves of a 
wild olive tree stood out against the dark shadows of 
the ilex. Clarke, in the deep folds of dream, was con- 
scious that the path from his father’s house had led 
him into an undiscovered country, and he was won- 
dering at the strangeness of it all, when suddenly, in 
place of the hum and murmur of the summer, an in- 
finite silence seemed to fall on all things, and the 
wood was hushed, and for a moment of time he 
stood face to face there with a presence, that was 
neither man nor beast, neither the living nor the 
dead, but all things mingled, the form of all things 
but devoid of all form. And in that moment, the sac- 
rament of body and soul was dissolved, and a voice 
seemed to cry “Let us go hence,” and then the dark- 
ness of darkness beyond the stars, the darkness of 
everlasting, 

from ‘The Inmost Light’ (1894) 

The story opens "one evening in autumn, when 
the deformities of London were veiied in faint biue 
mist, and its vistas and far-reaching sfreets seemed 
spiendid . " It begins with the chance meeting, outside 
a London restaurant, of two old friends, Mr. Charles 
Salisbury and Mr. Dyson (the latter a recurring char- 
acter In Machen's fiction). They sit down to dine 
together at a quiet corner table, Dyson talking, with- 
out bitterness, of his lifelong poverty. He was too poor 


to attend a university, he says, but he's found a kind 
of substitute, "My University was Piccadilly," he says. 
"There I began to study the great science which still 
occupies me . . . The science of the great city; the 
physiology of London literally and metaphysically the 
greatest subject that the mind of man can con- 
ceive." He continues, 

“I feel sometimes positively overwhelmed with 
the thought of the vastness and complexity of Lon- 
don. Paris a man may get to understand thoroughly 
with a reasonable amount of study; but London is 
always a mystery. In Paris you may say: ‘Here live 
the actresses, here the Bohemians, and the Rates’; 
but it is different in London. You may point out a 
street, correctly enough, as the abode of washer- 
women; but, in that second floor, a man may be 
studying Chaldee roots, and in the garret over the 
way a forgotten artist is dying by inches.” 

“I see you are Dyson, unchanged and un- 
changeable,” said Salisbury, slowly sipping his 
Chianti. “I think you are misled by a too fervid 
imagination; the mystery of London exists only in 
your fancy. It seems to me a dull place enough. We 
seldom hear of a really artistic crime in London, 
whereas I believe Paris abounds in that sort of 
thing.” 

“Give me some more wine. Thanks. You are 
mistaken, my dear fellow, you are really mistaken. 
London has nothing to he ashamed of in the way of 
crime. Where we fail is for want of Homers, not 
Agamemnons. Carent quia vate sacro, you know.” 

“I recall the quotation. But I don’t think I 
quite follow you.” 

“Well, in plain language, we have no good 
writers in London who make a speciality of that kind 
of thing. Our common reporter is a dull dog; every 
story that he has to tell is spoilt in the telling. His 
idea of horror and of what excites horror is so 
lamentably deficient. Nothing will content the fellow 
but blood, vulgar red blood, and when he can get it 
he lays it on thick, and considers that he has pro- 
duced a telling article. It’s a poor notion. And, by 
some curious fatality, it is the most commonplace 
and brutal murders which always attract the most 
attention and get written up the most. For instance, 

I dare say that you never heard of the Harlesden 
case?” 

“No; no, I don’t remember anything about it.” 

“Of course not. And yet the story is a curious 
one. I will tell it to you over our coffee. Harlesden, 
you know, or I expect you don’t know, is quite on 
the out-quarters of London; something curiously dif- 
ferent from your fine old crusted suburb like Nor- 
wood or Hampstead, different as each of these is 
from the other. Hampstead, I mean, is where you 
look for the head of your great China house with his 
three acres of land and pinehouses, though of late 
there -is the artistk substratum; while Norwood is 
the home of the- prosperous middle-class family who 
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took the house ‘because it was near the Palace,’ and 
sickened of the Palace six months afterwards; but 
Harlesden is a place of no character. It’s too new to 
have any character as yet. There are the rows of red 
houses and the rows of white houses and the bright 
green Venetians, and the blistering doorways, and 
the little backyards they call gardens, and a few fee- 
ble shops, and then, just as you think you’re going to 
grasp the physiognomy of the settlement, it all melts 
away.” 

“How the dickens is that? The houses don’t 
tumble down before one’s eyes, I suppose!” 

“Well, no, not exactly that. But Harlesden as 
an entity disappears. Your street turns into a quiet 
lane, and your staring houses into elm trees, and 
the backgardens into green meadows. You pass in- 
stantly from town to country; there is no transition 
as in a small country town, no soft gradations of 
wider lawns and orchards, with houses gradually 
becoming less dense, but a dead stop. I believe the 
people who live there mostly go into the City. I have 
‘■seen once or twice a laden bus bound thitherwards. 
But however that may be, I can’t conceive a greater 
loneliness in a desert at midnight than there is there 
. at midday. It is like a city of the dead; the streets 
are glaring and desolate, and as you pass it suddenly 
strikes you that this too is part of London. Well, a 
year or two ago there was a doctor living there; he 
had set up his brass plate and his red lamp at the 
very end of one of those shining streets, and from 
the back of the house, the fields stretched away to 
the north. I don’t know what his reason was in set- 
tling down in such an out-of-the-way place, perhaps 
Dr. Black, as we will call him, was a far-seeing man 
and looked ahead. His relations, so it appeared after- 
wards, had lost sight of him for many years and 
didn’t even know he was a doctor, much less where 
he lived. However, there he was settled in 
Harlesden, with some fragments of a practice, and 
an uncommonly pretty wife. People used to see them 
walking out together in the summer evenings soon 
after they came to Harlesden, and, so far as could be 
observed, they seemed a very affectionate couple. 
These walks went on through the autumn, and then 
ceased, but, of course, as the days grew dark and the 
weather cold, the lanes near Harlesden might be ex- 
pected to lose many of their attractions. All through 
the winter nobody saw anything of Mrs. Black, the 
doctor used to reply to his patients’ inquiries that 
she was a ‘little out of sorts, would be better, no 
doubt, in the spring.’ But the spring came, and the 
summer, and no Mrs. Black appeared, and at last 
people began to rumour and talk amongst them- 
selves, and all sorts of queer things were said at 
‘high teas,’ which you may possibly have heard are 
the only form of entertainment known in such sub- 
urbs. Dr. Black began to surprise some very odd 
looks cast in his direction, and the practice, such as 
it was, fell off before his eyes. In short, when the 
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As I saw tiiat 
face at the window, 

I knew 1 had looked 
into another world — 
looked through the window 
of a commonplace, brand-new 
house and seen hell 
open before me. 

neighbours whispered about the matter, they whis- 
pered that Mrs. Black was dead, and that the doctor 
had made away with her. But this wasn’t the case; 
Mrs. Black was seen alive in June. It was a Sunday 
afternoon, one of those few exquisite days, that an 
English climate offers, and half London had strayed 
out into the fields, north, south, east, and west to 
smell the scent of the white May, and to see if the 
wild roses were yet in blossom in the hedges. I had 
gone out myself early in the morning, and had had a 
long ramble, and somehow or other as I was steering 
homeward I found myself in this very Harlesden we 
have been talking about. To be exact, I had a glass of 
beer in the General Gordon, the most flourishing 
house in the neighbourhood, and as I was wandering 
rather aimlessly about, I saw an uncommonly tempt- 
ing gap in a hedgerow, and resolved to explore the 
meadow beyond. Soft grass is very grateful to the 
feet after the infernal grit strewn on suburban 
sidewalks, and after walking about for some time I 
thought I should like to sit down on a bank and have 
a smoke. While I was getting out my pouch, I looked 
up in the direction of the houses, and as I looked I 
felt my breath caught back, and my teeth began to 
chatter, and the stick I had in one hand snapped in 
two with the grip I gave it. It was as if I had had an 
electric current down my spine, and yet for some 
moment of time which seemed long, but which must 
have been very short, I caught myself wondering 
what on earth was the matter. Then I knew what 
had made my very heart shudder and my bones 
grind together in an agony. As I glanced up I had 
looked straight towards the last house in the row 
before me, and in an upper window of that house I 
had seen for some short fraction of a second a face. 
It was the face of a woman, and yet it was not 
human. You and I, Salisbury, have heard in our time, 
as we sat in our seats in church in sober English 
fashion, of a lust that cannot be satiated and of a 
fire that is unquenchable, but few of us have any no- 
tion what these words mean. I hope you never may, 
for as I saw that face at the window, with the blue 
sky above me and the warm air playing in gusts 
about me, I knew I had looked into another world— 
looked through the window of a commonplace, 
brand-new house, and seen hell open before me.” 


from ‘The White People’ (1890) 

Our excerpt begins near the end of this novel- 
ette's Prologue. A man named Cotgrave has "been 
brought by a friend to this mouldering house In a 
northern suburb, through an old garden to the room 
where Ambrose the recluse dozed and dreamed over 
his books." Ambrose (another recurring name in 
Machen's fiction) and Cotgrave talk through the 
night about the meaning of sip the friend who's 
brought them together listens In silence, presumably 
having heard It all before, and at last leaves, walking 
"out Into the early misty morning and the pale light of 
fhe lamps." The two continue their discussion, Am- 
brose arguing that both holiness and evil are qualities 
of one's soul, not descriptions of physical behavior,- 
the truly wicked person, he says, need commit no 
actual transgression. He speaks of having done some 
"researches" In this area, and addS: 

“If you like I can show you something that 
bears on the very curious subject we have been 
discussing.” 

Ambrose took a candle and went away to a 
far, dim corner of the room. Cotgrave saw him open 
a venerable bureau that stood there, and from some 
secret recess he drew out a parcel, and came back to 
the window where they had been sitting. 

Ambrose undid a wrapping of paper, and pro- 
duced a green book. 

“You will take care of it?” he said. “Don’t 
leave it lying about. It is one of the choicer pieces in 
my collection, and I should be very sorry if it were 
lost.” 



He fondled the faded binding. 

“I knew the girl who wrote this,” he said. 
“When you read it, you will see how it illustrates the 
talk we have had to-night. There is a sequel, too, but 
I won’t talk of that.” 

“There was an odd article in one of the 
reviews some months ago,” he began again, with the 
air of a man who changes the subject. “It was writ- 
ten by a doctor— Dr. Coryn, I think, was the name. 
He says that a lady, watching her little girl playing 
at the drawing-room window, suddenly saw the 
heavy sash give way and fall on the child’s fingers. 
The lady fainted, I think, but at any rate the doctor 
was summoned, and when he had dressed the child’s 
wounded and maimed fingers he was summoned to 
the mother. She was groaning with pain, and it was 
found that three fingers of her hand, corresponding 
with those that had been injured on the child’s hand, 
were swollen and inflamed, and later, in the doctor’s 
language, purulent sloughing set in.” 

Ambrose still handled delicately the green 
volume. 

“Well, here it is,” he said at last, parting with 
difficulty, it seemed, from his treasure. 

“You will bring it back as soon as you have 
read it,” he said, as they went out into the hall, into 
the old garden, faint with the odour of white lilies. 

There was a broad red band in the east as 
Cotgrave turned to go, a^d from the high ground 
where he stood he saw that awful spectacle of Lon- 
don in a dream. 

The Green Book 

The morocco binding of the book was faded, 
and the colour had grown faint, but there were no 
stains nor bruises nor marks of usage. The book 
looked as if it had been bought “on a visit to Lon- 
don” some seventy or eighty years ago, and had 
somehow been forgotten and suffered to lie away out 
of sight. There was an old, delicate, lingering odour 
about it, such an odour as sometimes haunts an an- 
cient piece of furniture for a century or more. The 
end-papers, inside the binding, were oddly decorated 
with coloured patterns and faded gold. It looked 
small, but the paper was fine, and there were many 
leaves, closely covered with minute, painfully formed 
characters. 

I found this book (the manuscript began) in a 
drawer in the old bureau that stands on the landing. 
It was a very rainy day and I could not go out, so in 
the afternoon I got a candle and rummaged in the 
bureau. Nearly all the drawers were full of old dress- 
es, but one of the small ones looked empty, and I 
found this book hidden right at the back. I wanted a 
book like this, so I took it to write in. It is full of 
secrets. I have a great many other books of secrets I 
have written, hidden in a safe place, and I am going 
to write here many of the old secrets and some new 
ones: but there are some I shall not put down at all. 
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I must not write down the real names of the days 
and months which I found out a year ago, nor the 
way to make the Aklo letters, or the Chian language, 
or the great beautiful Circles, nor the Mao Games, 
nor the chief songs. I may write something about all 
these things but not the way to do them, for peculiar 
reasons. And I must not say who the Nymphs are, or 
the Dols, or Jeelo, or what voolas mean. All these 
are most secret secrets, and I am glad when I re- 
member what they are, and how many wonderful 
languages I know, but there are some things that I 
call the secrets of the secrets of the secrets that 
I dare not think of unless I am quite alone, and then 
I shut my eyes, and put my hands over them and 
whisper the word, and the Alala comes. I only do 
this at night in my room or in certain woods that I 
know, but I must not describe them, as they are se- 
cret woods. Then there are the Ceremonies, which 
are all of them important, but some are more de- 
lightful than others— there are the White Ceremo- 
nies, and the Green Ceremonies, and the Scarlet 
Ceremonies. The Scarlet Ceremonies are the best, 
but there is only one place where they can be per- 
formed properly, though there is a very nice imita- 
tion which I have done in other places. Besides 
these, I have the dances, and the Comedy, and I 
have done the Comedy sometimes when the others 
were looking, and they didn’t understand anything 
about it. f was very little when I first knew about 
these things. 

When I was very small, and mother was alive, 

I can remember remembering things before that, 
only it has all got confused. But I remember when I 
was five or six I heard them talking about me when 
they thought I was not noticing. They were saying 
how queer I was a year or two before, and how 
nurse had called my mother to come and listen to me 
talking all to myself, and I was saying words that 
nobody could understand. I was speaking the Xu 
language, but I only remember a very few of the 
words, as it was about the little white faces that 
used to look at me when I was lying in my cradle. 
They used to talk to me, and I learnt their language 
and talked to them in it about some great white 
place where they lived, where the trees and the 
grass were all white, and there were white hills as 
high up as the moon, and a cold wind. I have often 
dreamed of it afterwards, but the faces went away 
when I was very little. But a wonderful thing hap- 
pened when I was about five. My nurse was carrying 
me on her shoulder; there was a field of yellow corn, 
and we went through it, it was very hot. Then we 
came to a path through a wood, and a tall man came 
after us, and went with us till we came to a place 
where there was a deep pool, and it was very dark 
and shady. Nurse put me down on the soft moss 
under a tree, and she said: “She can’t get to the 
pond now.” So they left me there, and I sat quite 
still and watched, and out of the water and out of 


the wood came two wonderful white people, and they 
began to play and dance and sing. They were a kind 
of creamy white like the old ivory figure in the 
drawing-room; one was a beautiful lady with kind 
dark eyes, and a grave face, and long black hair, and 
she smiled such a strange sad smile at the other, 
who laughed and came to her. They played together, 
and danced round and round the pool, and they sang 
a song till I fell asleep. Nurse woke me up when she 
came back, and she was looking something like the 
lady had looked, so I told her, all about it, and asked 
her why she looked like that. At first she cried, and 
then she looked very frightened, and turned quite 
pale. She put me down on the grass and stared at 
me, and I could see she was shaking all over. Then 
she said I had been dreaming, but I knew I hadn’t. 
Then she made me promise not to say a word about 
it to anybody, and if I did I should be thrown into 
the black pit. I was not frightened at all, though 
nurse was, and I never forgot about it, because when 
I shut my eyes and it was quite quiet, and I was all 
alone, I could see them again, very faint and far 
away, but very splendid; and little bits of the song 
they sang came into my head, but I couldn’t sing it. 

I was thirteen, nearly fourteen, when I had a 
very singular adventure, so strange that the day on 
which it happened is always called the White Day. 
My mother had been dead for more than a year, and 
in the morning I had lessons, but they let me go out 
for walks in the afternoon. And this afternoon I 
walked a new way, and a little brook led me into a 
new country, but I tore my frock getting through 
many bushes, and beneath the low branches of trees, 
and up thorny thickets on the hills, and by dark 
woods full of creeping thorns. And it was a long, 
long way. It seemed as if I was going on for ever 
and ever, and I had to creep by a place like a tunnel 
where a brook must have been, but all the water had 
dried up, and the floor was rocky, and the bushes 
had grown overhead till they met, so that it was 
quite dark. And I went on and on through that dark 
place; it was a long, long way. And I came to a hill 
that I never saw before. I was in a dismal thicket full 
of black twisted boughs that tore me as I went 
through them, and I cried out because I was smart- 
ing all over, and then I found that I was climbing, 
and I went up and up a long way, till at last the 
thicket stopped and I came out crying just under the 
top of a big bare place, where there were ugly grey 
stones lying all about on the gi-ass, and here and 
there a little twisted, stunted tree came out from 
under a stone, like a snake. And I went up, right to 
the top, a long way. I never saw such big ugly stones 
before; they came out of the earth some of them, 
and some looked as if they had been rolled to where 
they were, and they went on and on as far as I could 
see, a long, long way. I looked out from them and 
saw the country, but it was strange. It wqs winter 
time, and there were black terrible woods hanging 
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from the hills all round; it was like seeing a large 
room hung with black curtains, and the shape of the 
trees seemed quite different from any I had ever 
seen before. I was afraid. Then beyond the woods 
there were other hills round in a great ring, but I 
had never seen any of them; it all looked black, and 
everything had a voor over it. It was all still and 
silent, and the sky was heavy and grey and sad, like 
a wicked voorish dome in Deep Dendo. I went on 
into the dreadful rocks. There were hundreds and 
hundreds 'of them. Some were like horrid-grinning 
men; I could see their faces as if they would jump 
at me out of the stone, and catch hold of me, and 
drag me with them back into the rock, so that I 
should always be there. And there were other rocks 
that were like animals, creeping, horrible animals, 
putting out their tongues, and others were like 
words that I could not say, and others like dead 
people lying on the grass. I went on among them, 
though they frightened me, and my heart was full of 
wicked songs that they put into it; and I wanted to 
» - make faces and twist myself about in the way they 
did, and I went on and on a long way till at last I 
liked the rocks, and they didn’t frighten me any 
more. I sang the songs I thought of; songs full of 
words that -must not be spoken or written down. 
Then I made faces like the faces on the rocks, and 
I twisted myself about like the twisted ones, and I 
lay down flat on the ground like the dead ones, and 
I went up to one that was grinning, and put my 
arms round him and hugged him. And so I went on 
and on through the rocks till I came to a round 
mound in the middle of them. It was higher than a 
mound, it was nearly as high as our house, and it 
was like a great basin turned upside down, all 
smooth and round and green, with one stone, like a 
post, sticking up at the top. I climbed up the sides, 
but they were so' steep I had to stop or I should have 
rolled all the way down again, and I should have 
knocked against the stones at the bottom, and per- 
haps been killed. But I wanted to get up to the very 
top of the big round mound, so I lay down flat on my 
face, and took hold of the grass with my hands and 
drew myself up, bit by bit, till I was at the top. Then 
I sat down on the stone in the middle, and looked all 
round about. I felt I had come such a long, long way, 
just as if I were a hundred miles from home, or in 
some other country, or in one of the strange places I 
had read about in the Tales of the Genie and the Ara- 
bian Nights, or as if I had gone across the sea, far 
away, for years and I had found another world that 
nobody had ever seen or heard of before, or as if I 
had somehow flown through the sky and fallen on 
one of the stars I had read about where everything 
is dead and cold and grey, and there is no air, and 
the wind doesn’t blow. I sat on the stone and looked 
all round and down and round about me. It was just 
as if I was sitting on a tower in the middle of a great 
empty town, because I could see nothing all around 
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1 thought I must have 
found the end of the world, 
as if there could be 
nothing at all beyond, 
except the kingdom of Voor, 
where the light goes 
when it is put out, 
and the water goes when 
the sun takes it away. 

but the grey rocks on the ground. I couldn’t make 
out their shapes any more, but I could see them on 
and on for a long way, and I looked at them, and 
they seemed as if they had been arranged into pat- 
terns, and shapes, and figures. I knew they couldn’t 
be, because I had seen a lot of them coming right 
out of the earth, joined to the deep rocks helow, so I 
looked again, but still I saw nothing but circles, and 
small circles inside big ones, and pyramids, and 
domes, and spires, and they seemed all to go round 
and round the place where I was sitting, and the 
more I looked, the more I saw great big rings of 
rocks, getting bigger and bigger, and I stared so 
long that it felt as if they were all moving and turn- 
ing, like a great wheel, and I was turning, too, in the 
middle. I got quite dizzy and queer in the head, and 
everything began to be hazy and not clear, and I saw 
little sparks of blue light, and the stones looked as if 
they were springing and dancing and twisting as 
they went round and round and round. I was fright- 
ened again, and I cried out loud, and jumped up 
from the stone I was sitting on, and fell down. When 
I got up I was so glad they all looked still, and I sat 
down on the top and slid down the mound, and went 
on again. I danced as I went in the peculiar way the 
rocks had danced when I got giddy, and I was so 
glad I could do it quite well, and I danced and 
danced along, and sang extraordinary songs that 
came into my head. At last I came to the edge of 
that great flat hill, and there were no more rocks, 
and the way- went again through a dark thicket in a 
hollow. It was just as bad as the other one I went 
through climbing up, but I didn’t mind this one, 
because I was so glad I had seen those singular 
dances and could imitate them. I went down, creep- 
ing through the bushes, and a tall nettle stung me on 
my leg, and made me burn, but I didn’t mind it, and 
I tingled with the boughs and the thorns, but I only 
laughed and sang. Then I got out of the thicket into 
a close valley, a little secret place like a dark passage 
that nobody ever knows of, because it was so narrow 
and deep and the woods were so thick round it. 
There is a steep bank with trees hanging over it, and 
there the ferns keep green all through the winter, 


when they are dead and brown upon the hill, and the 
ferns there have a sweet, rich smell like what oozes 
out of fir trees. There was a little stream of water 
running down this valley, so small that I could easily 
step across it. I drank the water with my hand, and 
it tasted like bright, yellow wine, and it sparkled and 
bubbled as it ran down over beautiful red and yellow 
stones, so that it seemed alive and all colours at 
once. I drank it, and I drank more with my hand, 
but I couldn’t drink enough, so I lay down and bent 
my head and sucked the water up with my lips. It 
tasted much better, drinking it that way, and a rip- 
ple would come up to my mouth and give me a kiss, 
and I laughed, and drank again, and pretended there 
was a nymph, like the one in the old picture at home, 
who lived in the water and was kissing me. So I bent 
low down to the water, and put my lips softly to it, 
and whispered to the nymph that I would come 
again. I felt sure it would not be common water, I 
was so glad when I got up and went on; and I 
danced again and went up and up the valley, under 
hanging hills. And when I came to the top, the 
ground rose up in front of me, tall and steep as a 
wall, and there was nothing but the green wall and 
the sky. I thought of “for ever and for ever, world 
without end. Amen”; and I thought I must have really 
found the end of the world, because it was like the 
end of everything, as if there could be nothing at all 
beyond, except the kingdom of Voor, where the light 
goes when it is put out, and the water goes when the 
sun takes it away. I began to think of all the long, 
long way I had journeyed, how I had found a brook 
and followed it, and followed it on, and gone through 
bushes and thorny thickets, and dark woods full of 
creeping thorns. Then I had crept up a tunnel under 
trees, and climbed a thicket, and seen all the grey 
rocks, and sat in the middle of them when they 
turned round, and then I had gone on through the 
grey rocks and come down the hill through the sting- 
ing thicket and up the dark valley, all a long, long 
way. I wondered how I should get home again, if I 
could ever find the way, and if my ho ne was there 
any more, or if it were turned and everybody in it 
into grey rocks, as in the Arabian Nights. So I sat 
down on the grass and thought what I should do 
next. I was tired, and my feet were hot with walk- 
ing, and as I looked about I saw there was a wonder- 
ful well just under the high, steep wall of grass. All 
the ground round it was covered with bright, green, 
dripping moss; there was every kind of moss there, 
moss like beautiful little ferns, and like palms and fir 
trees, and it was all green as jewellery, and drops of 
water hung on it like diamonds. And in the middle 
was the great well, deep and shining and beautiful, 
so clear it looked as if I could touch the red sand at 
the bottom, but it was far below. I stood by it and 
looked in, as if I were looking in a glass. At the bot- 
tom of the well, in the middle of it, the red grains of 
sand were moving and stirring all the time, and I 


saw how the water bubbled up, but at the top it was 
quite smooth, and full and brimming. It was a great 
well, large like a bath, and with the shining, glitter- 
ing green moss about it, it looked like a great white 
jewel, with green jewels all round. My feet were so 
hot and tired that I took off my boots and stockings, 
and let my feet down into the water, and the water 
was soft and cold, and when I got up I wasn’t tired 
any more, and I felt I must go on, farther and far- 
ther, and see what was on the other side of the wall. 

I climbed up it very slowly, going sideways all the 
time, and when I got to the top and looked over, I 
was in the queerest country I had seen, stranger 
even than the hill of the grey rocks. It looked as if 
earth-children had been playing there with their 
spades, as it was all hills and hollows, and castles 
and walls made of earth and covered with grass. 
There were two mounds like big beehives, round and 
great and solemn, and then hollow basins, and then a 
steep mounting wall like the ones I saw once by the 
seaside where the big guns and the soldiers were. I 
nearly fell into one of the round hollows, it- went 
away from under my feet so suddenly, and I ran fast 
down the side and stood at the bottom and looked 
up. It was strange and solemn to look up. There was 
nothing but the grey, heavy sky and the sides of the 
hollow; everything else had gone away, and the 
hollow was the whole world, and I thought that at 
night it must be full of gljpsts and moving shadows 
and pale things when the moon shone down to the 
bottom at the dead of night, and the wind wailed up , 
above. It was so strange and solemn and lonely, like 
a hollow temple of dead heathen gods. It reminded 
me of a tale my nurse had told me when I was quite 
little; it was the same nurse that took me into the 
wood where I saw the beautiful white people. And I 
remembered how nurse had told me the story one 
winter night, when the wind was beating the trees 
against the wall, and crying and moaning in the 
nursery chimney. She said there was, somewhere or 
other, a hollow pit, just like the one I was standing 
in, everybody was afraid to go into it or near it, it 
was such a bad place. But once upon a time there 
was a poor girl who said she would go into the hol- 
low pit, and everybody tried to stop her, but she 
would go. And she went down into the pit and came 
back laughing, and said there was nothing there at 
all, except green grass and red stones, and white 
stones and yellow flowers. And soon after people 
saw she had most beautiful emerald earrings, and 
they asked how she got them, as she and her mother 
were quite poor. But she laughed, and said her ear- 
rings were not made of emeralds at all, but only of 
green grass. Then, one day, she wore on her breast 
the reddest ruby that any one had ever seen, and it 
was as big as a hen’s egg, and glowed and sparkled 
like a hot burning coal of fire. And they asked how 
she got, it, as she apd her mother were quite poor. 
But she laughed, and said it was not a ruby at all, 
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but only a red stone. Then one day she wore round 
her neck the loveliest necklace that any one had ever 
seen, much finer than the queen’s finest, and it was 
made of great bright diamonds, hundreds of them, 
and they shone like all the stars on a night in June. 
So they asked her how she got it, as she and her 
mother were quite poor. But she laughed, and said 
they were not diamonds at all, but only white stones. 
And one day she went to the court, and she wore on 
her head a crown of pure angel-gold, so nurse said, 
and it shone like the sun, and it was much more 
splendid than the crown the king was wearing him- 
self, and in her ears she wore the emeralds, and the 
big ruby was the brooch on her breast, and the great 
diamond necklace was sparkling on her neck. And 
the king and queen thought she was some great prin- 
cess from a long way off, and got down from their 
thrones and went to meet her, but somebody told the 
king and queen who she was, and that she was quite 
poor. So the king asked why she wore a gold crown, 
and how she got it, as she and her mother were so 
^ poor. And she laughed, a»d said it wasn’t a gold 
crown -at all, but only some yellow flowers she had 
put in her hair. And the king thought it was very 
strange, and said she should stay at the court, and 
they would see what would happen next. And she 
was so lovely that everybody said that her eyes were 
greener than the emeralds, that her lips were redder 
than the ruby, that her skin was whiter than the 
diamonds, and that her hair was brighter than the 
golden crown. So the king’s son said he would marry 
her, and the king said he might. And the bishop mar- 
ried them, and there was a great supper, and after- 
wards the king’s son went to his wife’s room. But 
just when he had his hand on the door, he saw a tall, 
black man, with a dreadful face, standing in front of 
the door, and a voice said— 

Venture not upon your life. 

This is mine own wedded wife. 

Then the king’s son fell down on the ground in a fit. 
And they came and tried to get into the room, but 
they couldn’t, and they hacked at the door with 
hatchets, but the wood had turned hard as iron, and 
at last everybody ran away, they were so frightened 
at the screaming and laughing and shrieking and 
crying that came out of the room. But next day they 
went in, and found there was nothing in the room 
but thick black smoke, because the black man had 
come and taken her away. And on the bed there 
were two knots of faded grass and a red stone, and 
some white stones, and some faded yellow flowers. I 
remembered this tale of nurse’s while I was standing 
at the bottom of the deep hollow; it was so strange 
and solitary there, and I felt afraid. I could not see 
any stones or flowers, but I was afraid of bringing 
them away without knowing, and I thought I would 
I do a charm that came into my head to keep the black 
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man away. So I stood right in the very middle of the 
hollow, and I made sure that I had none of those 
things on me, and then I walked round the place, 
and touched my eyes, and my lips, and my hair in a 
peculiar manner, and whispered some queer words 
that nurse taught me to keep bad things away. Then 
I felt safe and climbed up out of the hollow, and 
went on through all those mounds and hollows and 
walls, till I came to the end, which was high above 
all the rest, and I could see that all the different 
shapes of the earth were arranged in patterns, some- 
thing like the grey rocks, only the pattern was dif- 
ferent. It was getting late, and the air was indistinct, 
but it looked from where I was standing something 
like two great figures of people lying on the grass. 
And I went on, and at last I found a certain wood, 
which is too secret to be described, and nobody 
knows of the passage into it, which I found out in a 
very curious manner, by seeing some little animal 
run into the wood through it. So I went in after the 
animal by a very narrow dark v'ay, under thorns and 
bushes, and it was almost dark when I came to a 
kind of open place in the middle. And there I saw 
the most wonderful sight I have ever seen, but it 
was only for a minute, as I ran away directly, and 
crept out of the wood by the passage I had come by, 
and ran and ran as fast as ever I could, because I 
was afraid, what I had seen was so wonderful and so 
strange and beautiful. But I wanted to get home and 
think of it, and I did not know what might not hap- 
pen if I stayed by the wood. I was hot all over and 
trembling, and my heart was beating, and strange 
cries that I could not help came from me as I ran 
from the wood. I was glad that a great white moon 
came up from over a round hill and showed me the 
way, so I went back through the mounds and hollows 
and down the close valley, and up through the 
thicket over the place of the grey rocks, and so at 
last I got home again. My father was busy in his 
study, and the servants had not told about my not 
coming home, though they were frightened, and 
wondered what they ought to do, so I told them I 
had lost my way, but I did not let them find out the 
real way I had been. I went to bed and lay awake all 
through the night, thinking of what I had seen. 
When I came out of the narrow way, and it looked 
all shining, though the air was dark, it seemed so 
certain, and all the way home I was quite sure that I 
had seen it, and I wanted to be alone in my room, 
and be glad over it all to myself, and shut my eyes 
and pretend it was there, and do all the things I 
would have done if I had not been so afraid. But 
when I shut my eyes the sight would not come, and I 
began to think about my adventures all over again, 
and I remembered how dusky and queer it was at 
the end, and I was afraid it must be all a mistake, 
because it seemed impossible it could happen. It 
seemed like one of nurse’s tales, which I didn’t really 
believe in, though I was frightened at the bottom of 
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the hollow; and the stories she told me when I was 
little came back into my head, and I wondered 
whether it was really there what I thought I had 
seen, or whether any of her tales could have hap- 
pened a long time ago. It was so queer; I lay awake 
there in my room at the back of the house, and the 
moon was shining on the other side towards the 
river, , so the bright light did not fall upon the wall. 
And the house was quite still. I had heard my father 
come upstairs, and just after the clock struck twelve, 
and after the house was still ^nd empty, as if there 
was nobody alive in it. And though it was all dark 
and indistinct in my room, a pale glimmering kind of 
light shone in through the white blind, and once I 
got up and looked out, and there was a great black 
shadow of the house covering the garden, looking 
like a prison where men are hanged; and then be- 
yond it was all white; and the wood shone white with 
black gulfs between the trees. It was still and clear, 
and there were no clouds in the sky. I wanted to 
think of what I had seen but I couldn’t, and I began 
to think of all the tales that nurse had told me so 
long ago that I thought I had forgotten, but they all 
came back, and mixed up with the thickets and the 
grey rocks and the hollows in the earth and the 
secret wood, till I hardly knew what was new and 
what was old, or whether it was not all dreaming. 
And then I remembered that hot summer afternoon, 
so long ago, when nurse left me by myself in the 
shade, and the white people came out of the water 
and out of the wood, and played, and danced, and 
sang, and I began to fancy that nurse told me about 
something like it before I saw them, only I couldn’t 
recollect exactly what she told me. Then I wondered 
whether she had been the white lady, as I remem- 
bered she was just as white and beautiful, and had 
the same dark eyes and black hair; and sometimes 
she smiled and looked like the lady had looked, when 
she was telling me some of her stories, beginning 
with “Once on a time,” or “In the time of the 
fairies.” But I thought she couldn’t be the lady, as 
she seemed to have gone a different way into the 
wood, and I didn’t think the man who came after us 
could be the other, or I couldn’t have seen that won- 
derful secret in the secret wood. I thought of the 
moon: but it was afterwards when I was in the mid- 
dle of the wild land, where the earth was made into 
the shape of great figures, and it was all walls, and 
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mysterious hollows, and smooth round mounds, that 
I saw the great white moon come up over a round 
hill. I was wondering about all these things, till at 
last I got quite frightened, because I was afraid 
something had happened to me, and I remembered 
nurse’s tale of the poor girl who went into the hollow 
pit, and was carried away at last by the black man. I 
knew I had gone into a hollow pit too, and perhaps it 
was the same, and I had done something dreadful. 
So I did the charm over again, and touched my eyes 
and my lips and my hair in a peculiar manner, and 
said the old words from the fairy language, so that I 
might be sure I had not been cai'ried away. I tried 
again to see the secret wood, and to creep up the 
passage and see what I had seen there, but somehow 
I couldn’t ... 

The passage from the Green Book continues, 
detailing further seemingly "innocent" adventures. In 
an Epilogue, we learn of their terrible consequences. 

from ‘The Happy Children’ (1925) 

I decided to break the journey home at Ban- 
wick, which I had often heard of as a beautiful and 
curious old place. So I took the one-thirty train, and 
went wandering inland, and stopped at many un- 
known stations in the midst of great levels, and 
changed at Marishes Ambo, and went on again 
through a strange land in the dimness of the winter 
afternoon. Somehow the trail left the level and 
glided down into a deep and narrow dell, dark with 
winter woods, brown with withered bracken, solemn 
in its loneliness. The only thing that moved was 
the svvift and rushing stream that foamed over the 
boulders and then lay still in brown pools under 
the bank. 

The dark woods scattered and thinned into 
groups of stunted, ancient thorns; great grey rocks, 
strangely shaped, rose out of the ground; crenellated 
rocks rose on the heights on either side. The brooklet 
swelled and became a river, and always following 
this river we came to Banwick soon after the setting 
of the sun. 

I saw the wonder of the town in the light of 
the afterglow that was red in the west. The clouds 
blossomed into rose-gardens; there were seas of fairy 
green that swam about isles of crimson light; there 
were clouds like spears of flame, like dragons of fire. 
And under the mingling lights and colours of such a 
sky Banwick went down to the pools of its land- 
locked harbour and climbed again across the bridge 
towards the ruined abbey and the great church on 
the hill. 

I came from the station by an ancient street, 
winding and narrow, with cavernous closes and 
yards opening from it on either side, and flights of 
uneven steps going upward to high terraced .houses, 
or downward to the harbour and the incoming tide. I 


saw there many gabled houses, sunken with age far 
beneath the level of the pavement, with dipping roof- 
trees and bowed doorways, with traces of grotesque 
carving on their walls. And when I stood on the 
quay, there on the other side of the harbour was the 
most amazing confusion of red-tiled roofs that I had 
ever seen, and the great grey Norman church high 
on the bare hill abo\’e them; and below them the 
boats swinging in the swaying tide, and the water 
burning in the fires of the sunset. It was the town of 
a magic dream. I stood on the quay till the shining 
had gone from the sky and the waterpools, and the 
winter night came down dark upon Banwick. 

I found an old snug inn just by the harbour, 
where I had been standing. The walls of the rooms 
met each other at odd and unexpected angles; there 
were strange projections and juttings of masonry, as 
if one room were trying to force its way into 
another; there were indications as of unthinkable 
staircases in the corners of the ceilings. But there 
was a bar where Tom Smart would have loved to sit, 
with a roaring fire and snug, old elbow chairs about 
it and pleasant indications that if “something warm” 
were wanted after supper it could be generously 
supplied. 

I sat in this pleasant place for an hour or two 
and talked to the pleasant people of the town who 
came in and out. They told me of the old adventures 
and industries of the town. It had once been, they 
said, a great whaling port, and then there had been 
a lot of shipbuilding, and later Banwick had been 
famous for its amber-cutting. “And now there’s 
nowt,” said one of the men in the bar; “but we get 
on none so badly.” 

I went out for a stroll before my supper. Ban- 
wick was now black, in thick darkness. For good 
reasons not a single lamp was lighted in the streets, 
hardly a gleam showed from behind the closely cur- 
tained windows. It was as if one walked a town of 
the Middle Ages, and with the ancient overhanging 
shapes of the houses dimly visible I was reminded of 
those strange, cavernous pictures of medieval Paris 
and Tours that Dore drew. 

Hardly anyone was abroad in the streets; but 
all the courts and alleys seemed alive with children. I 
could just see little white forms fluttering to and fro 
as they ran in and out. And I never heard such hap- 
py children’s voices. Some were singing, some were 
laughing; and peering into one black cavern, I made 
out a ring of children dancing round and round and 
chanting in clear voices a wonderful melody; some 
old tune of local tradition, as I supposed, for its 
modulations were such as I had never heard before. 

I went back to my tavern and spoke to the 
landlord about the number of children who were 
playing about the dark streets and courts, and how 
delightfully happy they all seemed to be. 

He looked at me steadily for a moment, and 
then said: 


“Well, you see, sir, the children have got a bit 
out of hand of late; their fathers are out at the front, 
and their mothers can’t keep them in order. So 
they’re running a bit wild.” 

There was something odd about his manner. I 
could not make out exactly what the oddity was, or 
what it meant . . . 

from Far Off Things (1922) 

In these passages from the first volume of his 
autobiography, Machen recalls his life In London as a 
young man of twenty, exactly a century ago. 

At this time and for the next year and a half I 
was living in Clarendon Road, Notting Hill Gate— or 
Holland Park, to give the politer subdirection. I ^m 
sorry to say that I had not a garret, since the houses 
of that quarter, being comparatively modern, do not 
possess the sloping roofs which have seen the miser- 
ies of so many lettered men. Still, my room had its 
merits. It was, of course, at the top of the house, 
and it was much smaller than any monastic “cell” 
that I have ever seen. From recollection I should 
estimate its dimensions as ten feet by five. It held a 
bed, a washstand, a small table, and one chair; and 
so it was very fortunate that I had few visitors. Out- 
side, on the landing, I kept my big wooden box with 
all my possessions— and these not many— in it.. And 
there was a very notably circumstance about this 
landing. On the wall was suspended, lengthwise, a 
step-ladder by which one could climb through a trap 
door to the roof in case of fire, and so between the 
rungs or steps of this ladder I disposed my library. 
For anything I know, the books tasted as well thus 
housed as they did at a later period when I kept 
them in an eighteenth-century bookcase of noble 
dark mahogany, behind glass doors. There was no 
fireplace in my room, and I was often very cold. I 
would sit in my shabby old great-coat, reading or 
writing, and if I were writing I would every now and 
then stand up and warm my hands over the gas-jet, 
to prevent my fingers getting numb. I remember en- 
vying a man very much indeed on a certain night in 
late winter or early spring. It was a very cold night; 
there was a bitter north-easter blowing, and the 
wind seemed to pierce right through my old coat and 
to set my very bones shivering and aching. I had 
gone abroad, because I was weary of my den, 
because I was sick with reading and in no humour 
for writing, because I felt I must have some change, 
however slight. But it was an evil and a bitter blast, 
so I turned back after a little while, coming down 
one of the steep streets that lead from Notting Hill 
Gate Station to Clarendon Road. And half-way home 
I came upon a man encamped on the road by the 
pavement. He was watching over some barrows and 
tools and other instruments of street repair, and he 
sat in a- sort of canvas wigwam, well sheltered from 
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the wind that was chilling me to the heart. His coat, 
too, looked thick and heavy, and he had a warm 
comforter round his neck, and before him was a 
glowing, ardent brazier of red-hot coals. He held his 
hands and his nose over the radiant heat, and 
smoked a black clay pipe; and I think he had a can of 
beer beside him. I envied that man with all my heart; 
I don’t think I have ever envied any man so much. 

... So I read and meditated night after night, and I 
am amazed at the utter loneliness of it all, when I 
contrast this life of mine with the beginnings of 
other men of letters. These others have often 
gathered friends of all sorts, both useful and pleas- 
ant, at the University; they have come of well-known 
stocks, every step they take is eased for them, their 
way is pointed out, there are hands to help them 
over the rough and difficult places. Or, even if they 
have not been at Oxford or Cambridge, if they have 
not come of “kent [ie. known] folk,” they know, 
somewhow or other, young fellows of their own age, 
with whom they can engage ki endless talk about let- 
ters over eternal pipes and everwelling tankards. 
One informs another, one, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, charts the other’s way for him. I am often 
made quite envious when I see and hear how a 
young man, fresh on the town, drops so easily, so 
pleasantly, so delightfully into a quite distinguished 
place in literature before he is twenty-five. He enters 
the world of letters as a perfectly well-bred man 
enters a room full of great and distinguished com- 
pany, knowing exactly what to say, and how to say 
it; everyone is charmed to see him; he is at home at 
once; and almost a classic in a year or two. 

And I, all alone in my little room, friendless, 
desolate; conscious to my very heart of my stuttering 
awkwardness whenever I thought of attempting the 
great speech of literature; wandering, bewildered, in 
the world of imagination, not knowing whither I 
went, feeling my way like a blind man, stumbling 
like a blind man, like a blind man striking my head 
against the wall, for me no help, no friends, no 
counsel, no comfort. 

from The Hill of Dreams (1907) 

Lucian Taylor has (tike Machen himself) left the 
dark woods of his native Wales for a tiny room in 
suburban London, where he hopes fo write a great 
book. But unending loneliness, near starvation, and 
despair at the state of his writing gradually unhinge 
his mind, so that, when he journeys out for a winter's 
walk, the London streets take on the qualify of a 
halluoination: 

He did not know it, but people were every- 
where talking of the great frost, of the fog that lay 
heavy on London, making the streets dark and terri- 
ble, of strange birds that came fluttering about the 
windows in the silent squares. The Thames rolled out 


duskily bearing down the jarring ice-blocks, and as 
one looked on the black water from the bridges it 
was like a river in a northern tale. To Lucian it all 
seemed mythical, of the same substance as his own 
fantastic thoughts. He rarely saw a newspaper, and 
did not follow from day to day the systematic read- 
ings of the thermometer, the reports of icefairs, of 
coaches driven across the river at Hampton, of the 
skating on the fens; and hence the iron roads, the 
beleagured silence and the heavy folds of mist ap- 
peared as amazing as a picture, significant, appall- 
ing. He could not look out and see a common subur- 
ban street foggy and dull, nor think of the inhabit- 
ants as at work or sitting cheerfully eating nuts 
about their fires; he saw a vision of a grey road 
vanishing, of dim houses all empty and deserted, and 
the silence seemed eternal. And when he went out 
and passed through street after street, all void, by 
the vague shapes of houses that appeared for a mo- 
ment and were then instantly swallowed up, it 
seemed to him as if he had strayed into a city that 
had suffered some inconceivable doom, that he alone 
wandered where myriads had once dwelt. It was a 
town great as Babylon, terrible as Rome, marvellous 
as Lost Atlantis, set in the midst of a white wilder- 
ness surrounded by waste places. It was impossible 
to escape from it; if he skulked between hedges, and 
crept away beyond the frozen pools, presently the 
serried stony lines confronted him like an army, and 
far they swept away into the night, as some fabled 
wall that guards an empire in the vast dim east. Or 
in that distorting medium of the mist, changing all 
things, he imagined that he trod an infinite desolate 
plain, abandoned from ages, but circled and encircled 
with dolmen and menhir that loomed out at him, 
gigantic, terrible. All London was one grey temple of 
an awful rite, ring within ring of wizard stones cir- 
cled about some central place, every circle was an 
initiation, every initiation eternal loss. Or perhaps he 
was astray forever in a land of grey rocks. He had 
seen the light of home, the flicker of the fire on the 
walls; close at hand, it seemed, was the onen door, 
and he had heard dear voices calling to him across 
the gloom, but he had just missed the path. The 
lamps vanished, the voices sounded thin and died 
away, and yet he knew that those! within were wait- 
ing, that they could not bear to close the door, but 
waited, calling his name, while he had missed the 
way, and wandered in the pathless desert of the grey 
rocks. Fantastic, hideous, they beset him wherever 
he turned, piled up into strange shapes, pricked with 
sharp peaks, assuming the appearance of goblin 
towers, swelling into a vague dome like a fairy rath, 
huge and terrible. And as one dream faded into 
another, so these last fancies were perhaps the most 
tormenting and persistent; the rocky avenues 
became the camp and fortalice of some half-human, 
malignant race who swarmed in hiding, ready to 
bear him away into the heart of their horrible hills. 
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It was awful to think that all his goings were sur- 
rounded, that in the darkness he was watched and 
surveyed, that every step but led him deeper and 
deeper into the labyrinth. 

from ‘The Great Return’ (1915) 

I went down to Arfon in the very heat and 
bloom and fragrance of the wonderful summer that 
they were enjoying there. In London there was no 
such weather; it rather seemed as if the horror and 
fury of the war had mounted to the very skies and 
were there reigning. In the mornings the sun burnt 
down upon the city with a heat that scorched and 
consumed; but then clouds heavy and horrible would 
roll together from all quarters of the heavens, and 
early in the afternoon the air would darken, and a 
storm of thunder and lightning, and furious, hissing 
rain would fall upon the streets. Indeed, the torment 
of the world was in the London weather. The city 
wore a terrible vesture; within our hearts was dread; 
without we were clothed in black clouds and angry 
fire. 

It is certain that I cannot show in any words 
the utter peace of thEf Welsh coast to which I came; 
one sees, I think, in such a change a figure of the 
passage from the disciuiets and the fears of earth to 
the peace of paradise. A land that seemed to be in a 
holy, happy dream, a sea that changed all the while 
from olivine to emerald, from emerald to sapphire, 
from sapphire to amethyst, that washed in white 
foam at the bases of the firm, grey rocks, and about 
the huge crimson bastions that hid the western bays 
and inlets of the waters; to this land I came, and to 
hollows that were purple and odorous with wild 
thyme, wonderful with many tiny, exquisite flowers. 
There was benediction in centaury, pardon in eye- 
bright, joy in lady’s slipper; and so the weary eyes 
were refreshed, looking now at the little flowers and 
the happy bees about them, now on the magic mirror 
of the deep, changing frjm marvel to marvel with 
the passing of the great white clouds, with the 
Isrightening of the sun. And the ears, torn with 
jangle and racket and idle, empty noise, were 
soothed and comforted by the ineffable, unutterable, 
unceasing murmur, as the tides swam to and fro, 
uttering mighty, hollow voices in the caverns of the 
rocks. 

from ‘A Fragment of Life’ (1904) 

The main characters in this noveila are Edward 
and Mary Darneli, a young coupie iiving in a London 
suburb. As the story opens, Edward awakens "from a 
dream of an ancient wood, and of a dear weii rising 
into grey fiim and vapour beneath a misty, giimmer- 
ing heat." By day he knows "the mechanical 
drudgery" of a clerk's life amid "the routine of fhe 
City," but at certain moments he and Mary are prey 
to strange, mystical longings for a world outside their 


humdrum suburban existence. One evening he sits 
talking to her of Hampton Court: 

“I shall never forget the first time I saw it. It 
was soon after I went into the City; the first year. I 
had my holidays in July, and I was getting such a 
small salary that I couldn’t think of going away to 
the seaside, or anything like that. I remember one of 
the other men wanted me to come with him on a 
walking tour in Kent. I should have liked that, but 
the money wouldn’t run to it. And do you know 
what I did? I lived in Great College Street then, and 
the first day I was off, I stayed in bed till past 
dinner-time, and lounged about in an arm-chair with 
a pipe all the afternoon. I had got a new kind of 
tobacco— one and four for the two-ounce packet— 
much dearer than I could afford to smoke, and I was 
enjoying it immensely. It was awfully hot, and when 
I shut the window and drew down the red blind it 
grew hotter; at five o’clock the room was like an 
oven. But I was so pleased at not having to go into 
the City, that I didn’t mind anything, and now and 
again I read bits from a queer old book that had be- 
longed to my poor dad. I couldn’t make out what a 
lot of it meant, but it fitted in somehow, and I read 



and smoked till tea-time. Then I went out for a walk, 
thinking I should be better for a little fresh air 
before I went to bed; and I went wandering away, 
not much noticing where I was going, timning here 
and there as the fancy took me. I must have gone 
miles and miles, and a good many of them round and 
round, as they say they do in Australia if they lose 
their way in the bush; and I am sure I couldn’t have 
gone exactly the same way all over again for any 
money. Anyhow, I was still in the streets when the 
twilight came on, and the lamp-lighters were trotting 
round from one lamp to another. It was a wonderful 
night: I wish you had been there, my dear.” 

’T was quite a little girl then.” 

“Yes, I suppose you were. Well, it was a won- 
derful night. I remember, I was walking in a little 
street of little grey houses all alike, with stucco cop- 
ings and stucco door-posts; there were brass plates 
on a lot of the doors, and one had ‘Maker of Shell 
Boxes’ on it, and I was quite pleased, as I had often 
wondered where those boxes and things that you buy 
at the .seaside came^from. A few children were play- 
ing about in the^ road with some rubbish or other, 
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and men were singing in a small public-house at the 
corner, and I happened to look up, and I noticed 
what a wonderful colour the sky had turned. I have 
seen it since, but I don’t think it has ever been quite 
what it was that night, a dark blue, glowing like a 
violet, just as they say the sky looks in foreign coun- 
tries. I don’t know why, but the sky or something 
made me feel quite queer; everything seemed 
changed in a way I couldn’t understand. I remember, 
I told an old gentleman I knew then— a friend of my 
poor father’s, he’s been dead for five years, if not 
more— about how I felt, and he looked at me and 
said something about fairyland; I don’t know what 
he meant, and I dare say I didn’t explain myself 
properly. But, do you know, for a moment or two I 
felt as if that little back street was beautiful, and the 
noise of the children and the men in the public-house 
seemed to fit in with the sky and become part of it. 
You know that old saying about ‘treading on air’ 
when one is glad! Well, I really felt like that as I 
walked, not exactly like air, you know, but as if the 
, - pavement was velvet or somfe very soft carpet. And 
then— I 'suppose it was all my fancy— the air seemed 
to smell sweet, like the incense in Catholic churches, 
and my breath came queer and catchy, as it does 
when one gets very excited about anything. I felt 
altogether stranger than I’ve ever felt before or 
since.” 

Darnell stopped suddenly and looked up at his 
wife. She was watching him with parted lips, with 
eager, wondering eyes. 

“I hope I’m not tiring you, dear, with all this 
story about nothing. You have had a worrying day 
with that stupid girl; hadn’t you better go to bed?” 

“Oh, no, please, Edward. I’m not a bit tired 
now. I love to hear you talk like that. Please go on.” 

“Well, after I had walked a bit further, that 
queer sort of feeling seemed to fade away. I said a 
bit further, and I really thought I had been walking 
about five minutes, but I had looked at my watch 
just before I got into that little street, and when I 
looked at it again it was eleven o’clock. I must have 
done about eight miles. I could scarcely believe my 
own eyes, and I thought my watch must have gone 
mad; but I found out afterwards it was perfectly 
right. I couldn’t make it out, and I can’t now; I 
assure you the time passed as if I walked up one side 
of Edna Road and down the other. But there I was, 
right in the open country, with a cool wind blowing 
on me from a wood, and the air full of soft rustling 
sounds, and notes of birds from the bushes, and the 
singing noise of a little brook that ran under the 
road. I was standing on the bridge when I took out 
my watch and struck a wax light to see the time; 
and it came upon me suddenly what a strange eve- 
ning it had been. It was all so different, you see, to 
what I had been doing all my life, particularly for the 
year before, and it almost seemed as if I couldn’t be 
■ the man who had been going into the City every day 
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in the morning and coming back from it every eve- 
ning after writing a lot of uninteresting letters. It 
was like being pitched all of a sudden from one 
world into another. Well, I found my way back 
somehow or other, and as I went along I made up 
my mind how I’d spend my holiday. I said to myself, 
‘I’ll have a walking tour as well as Ferrars, only 
mine is to be a tour of London and its environs,’ and 
I had got it all settled when I let myself into the 
house about four o’clock in the morning, and the sun 
was shining, and the street almost as still as the 
wood at midnight!” 

“I think that was a capital idea of yours. Did 
you have your tour? Did you buy a map of London?’ 

‘I had the tour all right. I didn’t buy a map; 
that would have spoilt it, somehow; to see everything 
plotted out, and named, and measured. What I 
wanted was to feel that I was going where nobody 
had been before. That’s nonsense, isn’t it? As if 
there could be any such places in London, or 
England either, for the matter of that.” 

“I know what you mean; you wanted to feel as 
if you were going on a sort of voyage of discovery. 
Isn’t that it?” 

“Exactly, that’s what I was trying to tell you. 
Besides, I didn’t want to buy a map. I made a map.” 

“How do you mean? Did you make a map out 
of your head?” 

“I’ll tell you about it afterwards. But do you 
really want to hear about my grand tour?” 

“Of course I do; it must have been delightful. I 
call it a most original idea.” 

“Well, I was quite full of it, and what you said 
just now about a voyage of discov'ery reminds me of 
how I felt then. When I was a boy I was awfully 
fond of reading of great travellers— I suppose all 
boys are— and of sailors who were driven out of their 
course and found themselves in latitudes where no 
ship had ever sailed before, and of people who dis- 
covered wonderful cities in strange countries; and all 
the second day of my holidays I was feeling just as I 
used to when I read these books. I didn’t get up till 
pretty late. I was tired to death after all those miles 
I had walked; but when I had finished my breakfast 
and filled my pipe, I had a grand time of it. It was 
such nonsense, you know; as if there could be any- 
thing strange or wonderful in London.” 

“Why shouldn’t there be?” 

“Well, I don’t know; but I have thought after- 
wards what a silly lad I must have been. Anyhow, I 
had a great day of it, planning what I would do, half 
making-believe— just like a kid— that I didn’t know 
where I might find myself, or whgd might happen to 
me. And I was enormously pleased to think it was all 
my secret, that nobody else knew anything about it, 
and that, whatever I might see, I would keep to 
myself. I had always felt like that about the books. 
Of course, I loved reading them, but it seemed to me 
that, if I had been a discoverer, I would have kept 
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my discoveries a secret. If I had been Columbus, 
and, if it could possibly have been managed, I would 
have found America all by myself, and never have 
said a word about it to anybody. Fancy! how beauti- 
ful it would be to be walking about in one’s own 
town, and talking to ptiople, and all the while to have 
the thought that one knew of a great world beyond 
the seas, that nobody <;lse dreamed of. I should have 
loved that! 

“And that is exactly what I felt about the tour 
I was going to make. I made up my mind that no- 
body should know; and so, from that day to this, 
nobody has heard a word of it.” 

“But you are going to tell me?” 

“You are different. But I don’t think even you 
will hear everything; not because I won’t, but 
because I can’t tell ms,ny of the things I saw.” 

“Things you saw? Then you really did see 
wonderful, strange things in London?” 

“Well, I did and I didn’t. Everything, or pretty 
nearly everything, that I saw is standing still, and 
hundreds of thousands of people have looked at the 
same sights— there v/ere many places that the 
fellows in the office knew quite well, I found out 
afterwards. And then I read a book called ‘London 
and its Surroundings.’ But (I don’t know how it is) 
neither the men at the office nor the writers of the 
book seem to have seen the things that I did. That’s 
why I stopped reading the book; it seemed to take 
the life, the real heart, out of everything, making it 
as dry and stupid as the stuffed birds in a museum. 

“I thought about what I was going to do all 
that day, and went to bed early, so as to be fresh. I 
knew wonderfully little about London, really; though, 
except for an odd week now and then, I had spent 
all my life in town. Of course I knew the main 
streets— the Strand, Ilegent Street, Oxford Street 
and so on— and I knev; the way to the school I used 
to go to when I was a boy, and the way into the 
City. But I had just kept to a few tracks, as they say 
the sheep do on the mountains; and that made it all 
the easier for me to imagine that I was going to 
discover a new world.” 

Darnell paused in the stream of his talk. He 
looked keenly at his wife to see if he were wearying 
her, but her eyes gazed at him with unabated in- 
terest— one would have almost said that they were 
the eyes of one who longed and half expected to be 
initiated into the mysteries, who knew not what 
great wonder was to be revealed. She sat with her 
back to the open window, framed in the sweet dusk 
of the night, as if a piainter had made a curtain of 
heavy velvet behind her; and the work that she had 
been doing had fallen to the floor. She supported her 
head with her two hands placed on each side of her 
brow, and her eyes were as the wells in the wood of 
which Darnell dreamed in the night-time and in the 
day. 

“And all the sti'ange tales I had ever heard 
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were in my head that morning,” he went on, as if 
continuing the thoughts that had filled his mind 
while his lips were silent. “I had gone to bed early, 
as I told you, to get a thorough rest, and I had set 
my alarum clock to wake me at three, so that I 
might set out at an hour that was quite strange for 
the beginning of a journey. There was a hush in the 
world when I awoke, before the clock had rung to 
arouse me, and then a bird began to sing and twitter 
in the elm tree that grew in the next garden, and I 
looked out of the window, and everything was still, 
and the morning air breathed in pure and sweet, as I 
had never known it before. My room was at the back 
of the house, and most of the gardens had trees in 
them, and beyond these trees I could see the backs 
of the houses of the next street rising like the wall of 
an old city; and as I looked the sun rose, and the 
great light came in at my window, and the day 
began. 

“And I found that when I was once out of the 
streets just about me that 1 knew, some of the queer 
feeling that had come to me two days before came 
back again. It was not nearly so strong, the streets 
no longer smelt of incense, but still there was 
enough of it to show me what a strange world I 
passed by. There were things that one may see again 
and again in many London streets: a vine or a fig 
tree on a wall, a lark singing in a cage, a curious 
shrub blossoming in a garden, an odd shape of a 
roof, or a balcony with an uncommon-looking trellis- 
work in iron. There’s scarcely a street, perhaps, 
where you won’t see one or other of such things as 
these; but that morning they rose to my eyes in a 
new light, as if I had on the magic spectacles in the 
fairy tale, and just like the man in the fairy tale, I 
went on and on in the new light. I remember going 
through wild land on a high place; there were pools 
of water shining in the sun, and great white houses 
in the middle of dark, rocking pines, and then on the 
turn of the height I came to a little lane that went 
aside from the main road, a lane that led to a wood, 
and in the lane was a little old shadowed house, with 
a bell turret in the xoof, and a porch of trellis-work 
all dim and faded into the colour of the sea; and in 
the garden there were growing tall, white lilies, just 
as we saw them that day we went to look at the old 
pictures; they were shining like silver, and they filled 
the air with their sweet scent. It was from near that 
house I, saw the valley and high places far away in 
the sun, So, as I say, I went ‘on and on,’ by woods 
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and fields, till I came to a little town on the top of a 
hill, a town full of old houses bowing to the ground 
beneath their years, and the morning was so still 
that the blue smoke rose up straight into the sky 
from all the roof-tops, so still that I heard far down 
in the valley the song of a boy who was singing an 
old song through the streets as he went to school, 
and as I passed through the awakening town, 
beneath the old, grave houses, the church bells began 
to ring. 

“It was soon after I had left this town behind 
me that I found the Strange Road. I saw it branch- 
ing off from the dusty high road, and it looked so 
green that I turned aside into it, and soon I felt as if 
I had really come into a new country. I don’t know 
whether it was one of the roads the old Romans 
made that my father used to tell me about; but it 
was covered with deep, soft turf, and the great tall 
hedges on each side looked as if they had not been 
touched for a hundred years; they had grown so 
broad and high and wild that they met overhead, and 
I could only get glimpses here* and there of the coun- 
try through which I was passing, as one passes in a 
dream. The Strange Road led me on and on, up and 
down hill; sometimes the rose bushes had grown so 
thick that I could scarcely make my way between 
them, and sometimes the road broadened out into a 
green, and in one valley a brook, spanned by an old 
wooden bridge, ran across it. I was tired, and I 
found a soft and shady place beneath an ash tree, 
where I must have slept for many hours, for when I 
woke up it was late in the afternoon. So I went on 
again, and at last the green road came out into the 
highway, and I looked up and saw another town on a 
high place with a great church in the middle of it, 
and when I went up to it there was a great organ 
sounding from within, and the choir was singing.” 

There was a rapture in Darnell’s voice as he 
spoke, that made his story well-nigh swell into a 
song, and he drew a long breath as the words ended, 
filled with the thought of that far-off surnmer day, 
when some enchantment had informed all common 
things, transmuting them into a great sacrament, 
causing earthly works to glow with the fire and the 
glory of the everlasting light. 

And some splendour of that light shone on the 
face of Mary as she sat still against the sweet gloom 
of the night, her dark hair making her face more ra- 
diant. She was silent for a little while, and then she 
spoke— 

“Oh, my dear, why have you waited so long to 
tell me these wonderful things? I think it is beautiful. 
Please go on.” 

“I have always been afraid it was all 
nonsense,” said Darnell. “And I don’t know how to 
explain what I feel. I didn’t think I could say so 
much as I have to-night.” 

“And did you find it the same day after day?” 

“All through the tour? Yes, I think every 



journey was a success. Of course, I didn’t go so far 
afield every day; I was too tired. Often I rested all 
day long, and went out in the evening, after the 
lamps were lit, and then only for a mile or two. I 
would roam about old, dim squares, and hear the 
wind from the hills whispering in the trees; and 
when I knew I was within call of some great glit- 
tering street, I was sunk in the silence of ways 
where I was almost the only passenger, and the 
lamps were so few and faint that they seemed to 
give out shadows instead of light. And I would walk 
slowly, to and fro, perhaps for an hour at a time, in 
such dark streets, and all the time I felt what I told 
you about its being my secret— that the shadow, and 
the dim lights, and the cool of the evening, and trees 
that were like dark low clouds v^^ere all mine, and 
mine alone, that I was living in a world that nobody 
else knew of, into which no one could enter. 

“I remembered one night I had gone farther. 
It was somewhere in the far west, where there are 
orchards and gardens, and great broad lawns that 
slope down to trees by the river. A great red moon 
rose that night through mists of sunset, and thin, 
filmy clouds, and I wandered by a road that passed 
through the orchards, till I came to a little hill, with 
the moon showing above it glowinj^ like a great rose. 
Then I saw figures pass between me and the moon, 
one by one, in a long line, each bent double, with 
great packs upon their shoulders. One of them was 
singing, and then in the middle of the song I heard a 
horrible shrill laugh, in the thin (jracked voice of a 
very old woman, and they disjippeared into the 
shadow of the trees. I suppose th<;y were people go- 
ing to work, or coming from work in the gardens; 
but how like it was to a nightmare! 

“I can’t tell you about Hampton; I should 
never finish talking. I was there one evening, not 
long before they closed the gates, and there were 
very few people about. But the grey-red, silent, echo- 
ing courts, and the flowers falling into dreamland as 
the night came on, and the dark yews and shadowy- 
looking statues, and the far, still stretches of water 
beneath the avenues; and all melting into a blue 
mist, all being hidden from one’s ej-es, slowly, surely, 
as if veils were dropped, one by on(j, on a great cere- 
mony! Oh! my dear, what could it mean? Far away, 
across the river, I heard a soft bell ring three times, 
and three times, and again three times, and I' turned 
away, and my eyes were full of tears.”® 


Mochen in 1930, outside his residence at Lynwood. Amersham, Bucks. Courtesy Michael Murphy Collection 


Sefling photo courtesy Marc Scott Zicree. other photos courtesy Serling Archives, Ithaca College School of Communicatlohs 




SHOW-BY-'SHOW 

TV’s Twilight Zone: 
Part Eighteen 


GUIDE 



CONTINUING MARC SCOTT ZICREE'S 
SHOW-BY-SHOW GUIDE TO THE ENTIRE 
TWILIGHT ZONE TELEVISION SERIES, 
COMPLETE WITH ROD SERLING'S OPENING 
AND CLOSING NARRATIONS 


“You unlock this door with the key of imagination. 
Beyond it is another dimension— a dimension of 
sound, a dimension of sight, a dimension of mind. 
You’re moving into a land of both shadow and 
substcLnce, of things and ideas. You’ve just crossed 
over into the Twilight Zone. ’’ 




124. A KIND OF STOPWATCH 
Written by Rod Serling 
Based on an unpublished story 
by Michael D. Rosenthal 
Producer: Bert Granet 
Director: John Rich 
Dir. of Photography: 'Robert W. Pittack 
Music: Van Cleave ' 

Cast 

McNulty: Richard Erdman 
Potts: Leon Belasco 
Mr. Cooper: Roy Roberts 
Joe the Bartender: Herbie Faye 
Secretary: Doris Singleton 
Attendant: Ray Kellogg 
TV Announcer: Sam Balter 
Charlie: Richard Wessel 
I Man: Ken Drake 

“Submitted for your approval, or 
at least your analysis: one Patrick 
Thomas McNulty, who at age forty- 
one is the biggest bore on earth. He 
holds a ten-year record for the most 
meaningless words spewed out during 
a coffee break. And it’s very likely 
that, as of this moment, he ux>uld 
have gone through life in precisely 
this manner, a dull, arguynentative 
bigmouth who sets back the art of 
ss 


conversation a thousand years. I say 
he very likely would have, except for 
scnnething that will soon happen to 
him, something that wiU considerably 
alter his existence— and ours. Now 
you think about that now, because 
this is the Twilight Zone. ” 

After being fired from his job, 
McNulty goes to a bar where he 
makes the acquaintance of a slightly 
potted foreigner named Potts, whom 
he treats to a beer. In gratitude, 
Potts gives McNulty a most 
extraordinary stopwatch: when 
pressed, it stops everything in the 
world except McNulty! Eager to 
show off his new acquisition, 

McNulty tries to demonstrate it to 
his ex-boss and to the people in the 


bar. Unfortunately, when he uses it 
these people are also frozen, thus 
they are unawan; of anything having 
occurred. McNulty is stj^ied 
only briefly, then he gets a 
brainstorm; he stops time and strolls 
into a bank vault, intending to make 
a sizable withdrawal. But when he 
wheels a cart filkid with cash outside, 
he drops the stopwatch and it 
breaks. McNulty is trapped 
permanently in a timeless world— 
with no one to talk to. 

“Mr. Patrick Thcynas McNulty, who 
had a gift of time. He used it and he 
misused it, and now he’s just been 
handed the bill Tonight’s tale of 
motion and McNidty—in the- 
Twilight Zone. ” 




distorted offshoot of a good breed of 
humans who race horses. He happens 
to be one of the rotten apples, 
bruised and yellowed by dealing in 
dirt, a short man with a short 
memory who’s forgotten that he’s 
worked for the sport of kings and 
helped turn it into a cesspool, used 
and misused by the two-legged 
animals who’ve hung arou^ 
sporting events since the days of the 
Colliseum. So this is Grady, on his 
last night as a jockey. Behind him 
are Hialeah, Hollywood Park and 
Saratoga. Rounding the far turn 
and coming up fast on one rail— is 
the Twilight Zone.” 

After being banned from the track 
for horse doping, Grady sits alone in 
his run-down room, contemplating 
the ruin of his career and his life. 
Suddenly, a sardonic inner voice 
speaks to him, asking him his 
dearest wish. Grady doesn’t have to 


think about it: he wants to be big. 
When he wakes from a nap, he 
finds that the wish has been 
granted: he’s over eight feet tall! 
Grady is elated, until he gets a call 
from the racing commisioner telling 
him he’s been given another chance, 
he can ride again. The horrible 
realization comes crashing in on 
him: he’s grown even larger— and 
ten-foot-tall giants can’t be jockeys. 

“The ndme is Grady, ten feet tall, a 
slightly distorted offshoot of a good 
breed of humans who race horses. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Grady, he 
learned too late that you don’t 
measure size with a rule, you don’t 
figure height with a yardstick and 
you never judge a man by how tall 
he looks in a mirror. The giant is 
as he does. You can make a ' 
pari-mutuel bet on this, win, place 
or. show, in or out of the Twilight 
Zone.” 


125. THE LAST NIGHT OF A 
JO CKEY j 

Written by Rod Serling 

Producer: William Froug 

Director: Joseph M. New-man 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Stock 

Cast 

Grady: Mickey Rooney 

“The name is Grady, five feet short 
in stockings and boots, a slightly 


But his actions have convinced 
Annabelle he’s insane; she’s taking 
Christie and leaving. In order to 
placate her, Erich— by now doubting 
his own senses— agrees to return the 
doll to Christie. But late that night, 
investigating a sound, Erich trips on 
the doll and falls down the stairs to 
his death. Horrified, Annabelle 
rushes to him and picks up the doll. 
“My name is Talky Tina,’’ it tells 
her, “and you’d better be nice 
to me!” 

“Of course, we all know dolls can’t 
really talk, and they certainly can’t 
commit murder. But to a child 
caught in the middle of turmoil and 
Conflict, a doll can become many 
things: friend, defender, guardian. 
Especially a doll like Talky Tina, 
who did talk and did commit 
murder— in the misty region of the 
Twilight Zone.” 
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Erich is displeased when his wife 
Annabelle buys an expensive doll for 
his stepdaughter Christie— and even 
more displeased when the doll tells 
him it doesn’t like him. Initially, he 
suspects trickery, but as the doll 
repeatedly vocalizes its hatred of 
him— though only when the two of 
them are alone— he comes to believe 
it really is alive. He throws it in the 
garbage, but it escapes and phones 
him with a death threat. To save 
himself, Erich tries to burn the doll 
and saw off its head, but both 
attempts fail. He throws it back in 
the trash, trapping it with weights. 


“Talky Tina, a doll that does 
everything, a lifelike creation of 
plastic and springs and painted 
smile. To Erich Streator, she is a 
most unwelcome addition to his 
household— but without her he’d 
never enter the Twilight Zone.” 


126. LIVING DOLL 


Written by Jerry Sohl 
Plotted by Charles Beaumont 
and Jerry Sohl 

(show credited solely to Beaumont) 
Producer: William Froug 
Director: Richard C. Sarafian 
Dir. of Photography: Robert W. Pittack 
Music: Bernard Herrman 
Cast: ' 

Erich Streator: Telly Savalas 
Annabelle: Mary LaRoche 
Christie: Tracy Stratford 
Voice of Talky Tina: June Foray 


127. THE OLD MAN IN THE CAVE 

I Written by Rod Serling 
Based on Henry Slesar’s short story 
“The Old Man” 

Producer; Bert Granet 
Director: Alan Crosland, Jr. 

Dir. of Photography: Robert W. Pittack 

Music: Stock 

Cast 

Mr. Goldsmith; John Anderson 
Major French: James Cobum 
Jason: John Marley 
Evelyn: Josie Lloyd 
: Harber: Frank Watkins 
j Douglas: Lenny Geer 
I Man: John Craven 
I Woman: Natalie Masters 
I Furman: Don Wilbanks 

"What you’re looking at is a legacy 
that man left to himself. A decade 
previous he pushed his buttons and, 
a nightmarish moment later, woke 
up to find that he had set the clock 
I back a thousand years. His engines, 
his medicines, his science were 
buried in a mass tomb, covered mer 
by the biggest gravedigger of them 
j all: a Bomb. And this is the Earth 
ten years later, a fragment of if hat 
i was once- a whole, a remnant of 
I what was once a race. The year is 
I 197i, and this is the Twilight Zone.” 


i 128. UNCLE SIMON 

; Written by Rod Serling 
I Producer: Bert Granet 
; Director: Don Siegel 
Dir. of Photography; Robert W. Pittack 
Music: Stock 
1 Cast 

I Uncle Simon Polk: Cedric Hardwicke ' 
j Barbara Polk: Constance Ford 
. Schwimmer: Ian Wolfe | 

j Police Officer: John McLiam 
j Robot: Dion Hansen ' 

I “Dramatis personae: Mr. Simon 
! Polk, a gentleman who has lived out 
his life in a gleeful rage; and the 
I young lady who’s just beat the hasty 
retreat is Mr. Polk’s niece, Barbara. 
j She’s lived her life as if during each 
I ensuing hour she had a dentist 
\ appointment. There’s yet a third 
I member of the company soon to be 
I seen. He now resides in the 
laboratory and he is the kind of 
character to be found only in the I 
Twilight Zone.” | 
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A tiny community has survived for 
ten years by following the 
instructions of the mysterious “Old 
Man in the Cave,” as relayed to 
them by Mr. Goldsmith, their leader. 
But then a small band of armed 
soldiers commanded by the violent 
Major French drives into town and 
takes over. Against Goldsmith’s 
vehement objections, they distribute 
food and liquor branded 
contaminated by “the Old Man.” 
Resentful over their past privations, 
the townspeople force Goldsmith to 
open the cave. “The Old Man” 


stands revealed— as a computer! j 

Enraged, the townsfolk destroy the 
machine. Later, though, they pay | 

the price for their faithlessness: the | 
food was contaminated, and all but ! 

Goldsmith die. i 

"Mr. Goldsmith, survivor, an eye- 
witness to man’s imperfection, an 
observer of the very human trait of 
greed and a chrmicler of the last 
chapter— the one reading ‘suicide.’ 


Not a prediction of what is to be, 
just a projection of what could be. 
This has been the Twilight Zone.” 


Barbara and her Uncle Simon, an 
inventor, thoroughly detest each 
other, but she has cared for him for 
twenty-five years because he is rich 
and she is the only heir. When he 
tries to strike her with his cane, she 
grabs it from him and he falls down 
the basement stairs to his death. 
Barbara thinks she is free of her 
uncle at last, but she is mistaken. 
His vnll provides that she will 
inherit his estate only if she agrees 
to look after his latest invention: a 
robot. As the days go by, the robot 
takes on the mannerisms of Uncle 
Simon, including a desire for closed 
drapes and a craving for hot 
chocolate. When the robot assumes 
Uncle Simon’s voice, Barbara pushes 
it down the basement stairs— which 
only succeeds in giving it a limp 
identical with that of her late uncle. 
It is crushingly clear to Barbara 
now that she will never escape 
Uncle Simon. 

“Dramatis personae: a metal man. 



who will go by the name of Simon, : 
whose life as well as his body has \ 
been stamped out for him; and the j 
woman who tends to him, the lady | 
Barbara, who’s discovered belatedly 
that all bad things don’t come to an 
end, and that ome a bed is made 
it’s quite necessaiTy that you sleep in •. 
it. Tonight’s unccmfortable little 
exercise in avarice and automatons— 
from the Twilight Zone.” iS 
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A word from the publisher 
about the following script . . . 


W henever a writer 

achieves some sort of 
prominence, people ^re 
titillated and excited by the idea 
that he must have files full of 
marvelous imdiscovered material. 
This is what happened to Rod 
after the first flush of success, 
i and he himself dug out a lot of 
i material that had been rejected 
! and was gathering dust. 

Suddenly, overnight, he was able 
to sell everything he’d written, 
though afterward he decided that 
some of it should have stayed 
buried. 

Now, at the suggestion of 
reader Jim Heckle, who recently 
came across a cojlection of Rod’s 
old radio scripts, TZ has asked 
me to make that same trip back 
to the dusty past. In the pages 
that follow, you can see what 
we’ve unearthed: a short science 
fiction script entitled A Machine 
to Answer the Question. I hope 
you won’t feel that it’s one of 
those that should have stayed 
lost! It was written for the radio 
back in the early 1950s, and 
i reading it over today, what 
I interests me most is the opening, 

! which utilizes a narrative voice 
; that later became such an 
j integral part of the Twilight Zone 
I television series. 

In that same ancient file, I 
found several other interesting 
forerunners of The Twilight Zme. 
One of them, a radio piece done 
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; when Rod was a student at 
: Antioch College, features a long 
: TZ-style opening and closing 
: narration marked “ME” in the 
script; even in those days, he 
i woidd occasionally play the host, 
i Another piece of fifties 
I memorabilia is- a television script 
i entitled Tinve Element. Eight 
I years later, this became the pilot 
j show that sold the Twilight Zone 
I series. Still another early tv 
I script (mercifully never sold) 

; opens with the following 
j narration: 

I 

j This Is a story of a man's thoughts 
! and recollections. This Is a Journey 
] Into his mind ...a tour through 
; that twilight land that lies 

■ between reality and Imagination, 
i a land that Is suspended In time 

j —sometimes formless and 
t transparent, sometimes possessing 
\ shape and meaning. But to this 
man— as to so many others— his 
twilight land Is a battleground, 

: and his conflict Is a mortal 
^ canfllct. 

I So, writers, never throw 
i anything away! 

Incidentally, a reminder: Our 
i Second Annual Short Story 
: Contest for previously 

■ unpublished writers officially 

; closes September 1. (This issue 
of TZ is marked “September,” 

; but presumably you’re reading it 

■ in July— a publishing aberration 
; I’ve never been able to figure 


; out, and which had us publishing 
; three Mother’s Day stories in an 
I issue marked “June.”) 

Those of you who’ve read 
this column before know what 
i kind of stories I’m looking for: 

; mind-stretching imaginative 
; speculations on man and his 
! future. So I’ll just sign off with 
! this final thought, one that Bill 
i Moyers raised at a recent 
i symposium. After suggesting 
that turbulent times often usher 
in bursts of great creativity, he 
noted an observation made in 
the film The Third Man: Thirty 
years of bloodshed in Italy 
i produced the Renaissance, while 
i five hundred years of peace and 
; brotherhood in Switzerland 
j produced the cuckoo clock. 
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BROADCAST LIVE THREE DECADES AGO, THIS DOOMSDAY PLAY 
DEMONSTRATES THAT, EVEN AT THE START OF HIS CAREER, SERLING'S 
IMAGINATION WAS TURNED TOWARD THE TWILIGHT ZONE. 


CAST 

a scientist in his early fifties 
A pleasant if colorless man 
who has transferred what 
few affections he’s allowed 
to his “machine.” 

his assistant. Late twenties. 
A cold, calculating young 
scientist. 

youngish man, rather 
nondescript until the end 
when we see that he has a 
great deal of perception. 

authoritative, middle-aged, 
very military. 

Reporter 2; two other reporters 

The machine a lifeless, tinny, yet 

strangely powerful voice. 

Narrator 


j OPEN (COLD) 

NARRATOR: 

The time - the present; the place - a farm 
j • house . . . ■ 

I MUSIC: SNEAK IN AND UNDER 

I NARRATOR: 

! Your name Is Doctor Joseph Bukoff; your 


occupation - Inventor . . . and this story Is 
what happens to you! 

MUSIC: UP STRONG IN CHEME, UNDER -FOR: 

NARRATOR: 

Tonight you can again ask yourself the 
question of what might have been - were 
you someone else. You play the leading 
role In a play titled, A Machine to Answer 
the Question! You, Doctor Joseph 
Bukoff - built it! 

MUSIC: STING AND SEGUE TO NARRATIVE 

THEME, HOLD UNDER 

NARRATOR: 

This Is the universe. A sky crowded with 
billions of tiny pinpoints of light - each 
like the dot In a question mark. For In 
this star-packed heavens Is the riddle of 
existence. That twilight land of the 
unknown where Imagination must replace 
knowledge; hypothesis takes the place of 
fact. Man’s small mind can only project so 
- far . . . then merely question. What’s 
needed Is a device to explain the 
mystery - to probe the void ... a machine 
. . . to answer the question ! 

MUSIC: UP AND OUT 

MACHINE (METALLIC VOICE): 

The answer t.q the question Is - tonight. 

% 9J 


Doctor Bukoff 


I Robert Chesney 


i Reporter 


General . 


# 


Illustrations by Julie Hechtlinger 



The answer to the question Is - tonight 
CFADE UNDER REPEATING) 

i DETECTIVE: ^ 

How do you shut this thing off? 

REPORTER: 

; I think it’s a switch on the left-hand side. 

DETECTIVE: 

I There’s fifty switches. Any Idea which 
one? 

I SOUND: REPORTER WALKS OVER 
j TO MACHINE 

! REPORTER: 

j I think the end one ... on the top line. 

; SOUND: DETECTIVE FLICKS SWITCH 
j MACHINE STOPS ABRUPTLY 

' REPORTER: 

What’s it look like, Lieutenant? 

! DETECTIVE 

Murder and suicide. 

CORONER: 

That’s what It looks like. Dr. Bukoff 
appears to have dled^rom a blow struck 
i oh the base of the skull. The younger 
! fella - what’s his name? 

DETECTIVE: 

Chesney. 

CORONER: 

He_dled from a .38-callber slug through 
the left temple. 

DETECTIVE: 

Why? What could be a motive in a thing 
like this? 

REPORTER: 

No pictures? 

DETECTIVE: 

No pictures. Washington, no less. FBI put 
It on the wire the minute they heard. No 
pictures Inside the laboratory. Something 
about — that machine. Top secret or some 
such thing. 

REPORTER: 

They told you we were the last people to 
see both of them alive? Just four of us 
I reporters? 

DETECTIVE: 

Yeah. But you didn’t notice anything 
peculiar? No arguing between the two 
men? 

REPORTER: 

No. Chesney seemed sore that Bukoff had 
let reporters in - but that’s not a murder 
motive. 

DETECTIVE: 

Go ahead. 
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REPORTER: 

Go ahead what? ■ 

DETECTIVE: 

Your Interview In this room not six hours 
ago. Tell me what happened? 

REPORTER: 

, Well, we’d been asking I’or an Interview to 
talk about the Doctor’s machine. 

DETECTIVE: 

That thing? . 

REPORTER: 

Yeah. We were . . . we were asking him 
questions about it. (FADE OFF) 

I MUSIC: TIME PASSING MOTIF, OUT 

■ REPORTER’S VOICE: 

; Dr. Bukoff . . . can you tell us once 

again - In ... in layman’s terms - the 
j function of the machine? 

i BUKOFF’S VOICE: 

Well - you might say - vastly 
oversimplified, of course - that this 
machine can break down every human 
problem Into a mathematical equation - 
an equation that will answer any equation 
given It. 

REPORTER: 

Problem? 

BUKOFF: 

Problem, mystery, question. You assign 
^ every factor a mathematical term. Say we 
call the atom “X.” We call nuclear fission 
“Y.” The combination of X plus Y equals 
Z’- an atomic explosion. 

REPORTER: 

The machine could answer that? 

BUKOFF: 

Yes. And mechanically It translates the 
equation Into a vocal form. 

BIZ: REACTION 

REPORTER: 

What are the limits of the machine, Doctor 
Bukoff? You say it can answer a scientific 
question. What about some other kind of 
question? Say . . . well . . . can It predict- 
things? 

BUKOFF: 

It could — ultimately. If we can assume 
that these predictions can be based on 
certain unvarlable factors!. 

REPORTER 2: 

How about the presidential election? 

BIZ: LAUGHTER 
i BUKOFF: 

There you have a case of a great many 
variables. But even a case like that can be 
mathematically stated. Each candidate Ts 



assigned a numerical designation and 
placed In an equation. The machine works 
out the equation. We get an answer! 

i BIZ: REACTION, SURPRISE, ETC. 

j REPORTER: 

: Could you give us a demonstration? 

i BUKOFF: 

Of course. But -- this I must tell you before 
■ we go any farther, gentlemen. This 
machine can do much - ultimately. But it’s 
like a newborn child. It must be given a 
chance to grow. To develop. It can’t be 
given too much as yet. At present - it can 
i only answer only the simplest questions. 

i REPORTER: 

All right. Ask It . . . ask It how much 1 1 
times 146 Is? 

SOUND: BUKOFF FLICKS SWITCH. THEN 
COMES A STEADY HUM. 

METALLIC VOICE [MACHINE]: 

The answer to the problem Us - one 
thousand, six hundred and six. The 
answer to the problem is one thousand, 
six hundred and - 

SOUND: HE FLICKS SWITCH AGAIN. MACHINE 
DIES DOWN. 

BIZ: REACTION 

REPORTER: 

How about the presidential election, 

Doctor? 

BUKOFF: 

I’m afraid not - yet. -As I say . . . 


MACHINE: 

The answer to the question Is - thirty-two 
years. The answer to the question Is 
thirty- two years. - The answer to the - 

SOUND: FLICKS SWITCH 

REPORTER 2: 

Amazing. 

BUKOFF: 

Not so amazing really. Edison’s electric 
light was monumental. Now It’s accepted 
as an everyday necessity. The same thing 
applies to the steam engine . . . television 
. . . the atomic age. Each had Its humble 
beginning and was*looked upon as the 
wonder of the age. And so, too, will this 
machine. But in a year . . . five, ten 
years - perhaps this, too, will be a 
necessity. To answer problems. A sort of 
. . . [CHUCKLES] scientific Dr. Anthony! 

BIZ: LAUGHTER 

SOUND: ROBERT ENTERS 

ROBERT: 

Oh . . . excuse me. Doctor. I didn’t know 
you had - 

BUKOFF: 

That’s all right.' Gentlemen . . . this is my 
assistant - Doctor Chesney. Robert - 
these are very curious . . . and very 
persistent gentlemen of the press. I 
couldn’t keep them out any longer! 

ROBERT: 

I see. 

REPORTER: 

We’re Impressed, Mr. Chesney. 

ROBERT: 

Then perhaps you’ll do us the courtesy to 
treat your report of the machine - as a 
scientific discovery. And not as a carnival 
side show - or a science-fiction comic 
■ strip. ..j 


SOUND: HE WALKS 


BUKOFF 


[THOUGLITFULLY] This machine may one 
day lift the curtain to the unknown. It 
can conceivably solve the puzzle of life. 
But we must let It do these things 
gradually. It must not be overtaxed. It 
cannot be overtaxed! 


REPORTER: 

How long did It take you to develop the 
machine? 

BUKOFF: 

It Isn’t developed yet! But I started It in 
1922. 

REPORTER: 

That would be . . . [LAUGHS] mind askli^^ 
the machine how long that would be? 

BUKOFF: 

• Of course! 

SOUND: FLICKS SWITCH 

BUKOFF: 

How many years ago was 1922? 
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BUKOFF: 

It’s not ready for anything that complex., 

ROBERT: 

But a simple problem In calculus certainly 
couldn’t - 

BUKOFF: 

How are we to know? What If we Injure 
It? What If we overtax it to such a degree 
that - 



REPORTER: 

We’ll accord it the same factual reporting 
we give any news If that’s legitimate, Mr. 
Chesney. 

ROBERT: 

I’ll believe this — when I read your stories. 

, REPORTER: ' 

Thanks very much, Doctor. You’ll 
remember your promise? 

BUKOFF: 

I’ll call 'you Inside three weeks . . . for 
another demonstration. 


BUKOFF: 

Hardly a commendation, Robert - after 
that little display. You’re an excellent 
physicist, Robert. And not many men can 
surpass you as a mathematician. But In 
the more fundamental aspect of human 
relations - simple courtesy - you’re a boor, 
Robert. You have no conception of 
kindliness. No concern for anyone but 
yourself! 

ROBERT: 

You’d suggest I greet reporters with open 
arms. 

BUKOFF: 

I’d suggest - no. I’d Insist . that In my 
laboratory you show common, ordinary 
decency. We’re both tired, Robert. Perhaps 
a short rest over the weekend - 

ROBERT: 

And the machine? You were going to try 
calculus tomorrow. 
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ROBERT: 

Doctor - this Is a machine. This Is nuts 
and bolts and wires. You act as if it were 
some newborn babel 

BUKOFF: 

I guess you’re right. Somehow I’ve become 
so a part of It ... it strikes me as . . . 
well . . . one of the family. Go ahead, 
Robert. Give It youf calculus problem. But 
make It simple. I mean it. 

ROBERT: 

All right. Try this, machine. 

SOUND: HE FLICKS SWITCH 

ROBERT: 

I want the differential equation for 
harmonic motion. 

BUKOFF: 

Robert - that’s too - 

ROBERT: 

The problem Is - D-squared X divided by 
D-squared T equals a minus. All right - 
I want the answer! 

MACHINE: 

The answer to the question Is: X equals A 
In KT plus A. 

SOUND: FLICKS SWITCH 

ROBERT: 

There, Doctor Bukoff. Are you satisfied I 
didn’t strain one precious little bearing on 
It? Think of It! A solution to a calculus 
problem In less than ten seconds - and 
absolutely correct. 

BUKOFF: 

Let’s leave It at that then, Robert. 

ROBERT (EXCITED): 

. But why? Why leave It at that? Here’s a 
machine to answer every knotty problem 
In the universe . . . and It could start 
here! 

SOUND: SPREADS OUT NEWSPAPER 

BUKOFF: 

Your flying saucers again, eh? 

ROBERT: 

Why not? They were sighted o-^'er 
Lubbock, Texas, again. An "entire squadron 
of them near Gallup, New .Mexico. And 
there are pictures of them this time. 


BIZ: GOOD-BYES AND THANK YOUS 
SOUND: THEY LEAVE 

ROBERT: 

All right. Dr. Bukoff. I suppose I’m to get 
a lecture? 


Doctor. 


BUKOFF: 

I’ve seen them. 

ROBERT: 

Where are they from? What are they? Why 
are they here? 

BUKOFF: 

This we don’t .hnow, Robert. 

ROBERT: 

But we could know It! We could find out 
the answer to every one of those 
questions! 

SOUND: HE POUNDS ON THE MACHINE 

ROBERT: 

In here are the answers! Waiting to be 
given us. Why wait, Doctor? 

BUKOFF: 

I’ve waited thirty years, Robert - before I 
dared ask the machine the sum of two 
and two. I can wait another week or two 
. . . until I’m sure. 

ROBERT: 

How sure must you be? Since 1947 these 
saucers have been seen 'over every state In 
the country. They’re here for some 
purpose. They’ve got to be. And some 
thing . . . some being or some thing 
controls them! Doctor, I’ve formulated an 
equation we could feed~the machine ! ' 

BUKOFF: 

You’ve overstepped your authority, Robert! 

ROBERT: 

Look at It, Doctor Bukoff. 

SOUND: HE TAKES OUT PAPER 

The entire equation worked out ih the 
minutest detail. 

BUKOFF (INTERESTED IN SPITE OP 
HIMSELF): 

You’ve made X the direction. That won’t 
hold. The direction would be variable! 

ROBERT: 

I’ve made allowances for that . . . here! 
SOUND: BUKOFF TAKES PAPER 

ROBERT: 

It’s sound, Isn’t It? Why not try it? 

BUKOFF: 

Do you realize what you’d be making the 
machine do? Figure an equation It would 
take a hundred men a thousand years to 
. compute. Robert - you’re asking It a 
question not a human being could answer. 

ROBERT: 

That’s Its purpose! To answer what we 
can’t answer ourselves. 


BUKOFF: 

Robert - there are some questions best 
remain unanswered - unless we’re 
prepared for the answer. 

ROBERT: 

You talk^ like someone out of the dark 
ages. Doctor. 

BUKOFF: 

I talk like a 20th-century man who knows 
what could result from mass fear and 
mass hysteria! 

ROBERT: 

, You’re suggesting that the answer to my 
question could do all that? 

BUKOFF: 

• Yes, Robert. Conceivably - the answer to a 
question like - Where are the -flying 
saucers from? 

MUSIC: UP STRONG AND OUT 

POSSIBLE END OF ACT ONE 

MUSIC: UP, UNDER 
NARRATOR: 

In the laboratory several days later sit 
several military and naval officers . . . and 
in their midst - the squat. Impassive, 
looking metal box - the' machine. 

BIZ: VOICES, OUT FAR 

MUSIC: UP AND OUT 

BUKOFF: ' 

All right, gentlemen. I think we’re about . 
ready to begin. The mimeographed sheets 
given you explain, fundamentally at least, 
how the machine works. Are there any 
questions? 

GE NER AL : 

Dr. Bukoff. You say that Doctor Chesney 
has formulated the equations you’ll ask 
the machine. How will the answer come - 
In the form of another equation? 

BUKOFF: 

If the machine . works properly. General-- 
It will Interpolate. It will mechanically 
determine an answering equation - but 
will vocalize it In terms of language - not 
an equation. 

GENERAL : 

In other words - we should hear the 
machine tell us in English where the 
flying saucers originate! 

BUKOFF: 

If successful - yes. 

GENERAL: 

U successful. 

BUKOFF: 

As I’ve indicted - this will be the most 
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ambitious thing we’ve tried. Previous to 
this - the machine has only been asked 
■simple problems in mathematics - never a 
complex thing like this. 

GENERAL: 

One more thing. The first question is 
“where.” Where are the flying saucers 
from? And the second question? 

BUKOFF (AFTER A PAUSE, AS IF AFRAID TO 
ANSWER): 

The second question - in equation 

form - is . . . why are the saucers present? 

BIZ: REACTION 

GENERAL (HIS VOICE TIGHT): 

All right, Doctor Bukoff. Proceed - by all 
means. 

SOUND: BUKOFF TAKES OUT ROLL OF PAPER, 
INSERTS IT INTO MACHINE. 

BUKOFF: 

Ordinarily, we have posed the problems 
vocally. For this . . . experiment - we are 
feeding the equation to the machine on 
paper because of the mass of computation 
Involved. All right, Robert, turn It on, 
please. * 

j SOUND: HE FLICKS SWITCH 

j SOUND: LOW HUM, STEADY UNDER 

I BUKOFF: 

, Where are the flying saucers from? 

j ROBERT: 

; It’s going to take longer. Doctor. Much ^ 

j longer. 

' BUKOFF: 

! We’ve overtaxed It. That must be It. 

, ROBERT: 

No. It just needs more time, that’s all. 

I BUKOFF: 

Look at the pressure gauge. It’s never 
; gone up that - 

; MACHINE (VERY SUDDENLY): 

Equation GXY . . . answer to equation 
GXY. Read me, please . . . the answer 
Is - from planet 67 million, 890 thousand 
earth miles away. Transmission time at 
speed of sound . . . twelve minutes, ten 
seconds. [PAUSE] Answer to equation GXY. 

SOUND: FLICKS SWITCH HURRIEDLY ' 

BUKOFF: 

Robert! 

ROBERT: 

67 million, 890 thousand - only one 
planet! 

GENERAL: 

A planet? Another planet? 

BUKOFF: 

The planet Mars, General. That is precisely 


that distance away. Your flying saucers . 
are from the planet we call Mars. 

BIZ: EXCITED REACTION 

GENERAL: 

A moment, please. At ease, gentlemen! 
Gentlemen, at ease! 

REACTION: SUBSIDES 

GENERAL: 

All right. Doctor Bukoff. The next 
question. 

BUKOFF (AFTER A PAUSE): 

General - I would strongly suggest 
postponing any further experimentation 
until - 

GENERAL: 

That’s absurd. Doctor. We’ve established 
that those saucers are from outside our 
orbit. Now - the next vital question 
Is - why are they here? 

BUKOFF: 

To ask It my equation niilght do it 
Irreparable damage. 

GENERAL : 

Under the circumstances. Doctor - the 
machine seems to be the very least of our 
concerns. The welfare and security of the 
nation - Indeed the world , is of primary 
Importance. 

BUKOFF: 

General - this machine might ultimately be 
the most valuable source of Information 
the world has ever known. You may 
destroy Its usefulness by overtaxing it! All 
I ask Is a little time - 

ROBERT: 

Dr. Bukoff. I must agree with the General, 
sir. Perhaps time Is the one thing we. can’t 
afford. j 

GENERAL: 

Of course.’ Go ahead. Dr. Bukoff. Ask it I 
your equation. Find out why the saucers | 
are here! 

BUKOFF (AFTER A PAUSE): 

All right. 

SOUND: INSERTS PAPER IN MACHINE, 

FLICKS SWITCH. HUM. 

GENERAL: 

How long do you think. Doctor? 

BUKOFF: 

There’s no telling. If there’s no response 
in five minutes it means we’ve given It too 
much. I’ll have to shut it off! 

SOUND: STEADY HUM CONTINUES 

MUSIC: TIME PASSING, THEN FADE SLOWLY 

BUKOFF: 

It doesn’t seem to be functioning. There 
doesn’t appear to be any computation' 



taking place. I’m . . . I’m afraid what’s 
happened to It would roughly correspond' 
to ... to a human coma. A temporary 
breakdown caiased by over exertion. 

GENERAL: 

^ this temporary, Doctor? Is that 
assured? In other words - tomorrow - 
the next day - we can try again. 

BUKOFF: 

Probably. 

SOUND: ALL THE MEN .RISE 

GENERAL : 

We’ll wait for your call. Needless to 
say - what has transpired In this room 
cannot be mentioned to a living soul - 
other than the president. Good Lord - If It 
leaked out that the flying saucers were 
definitely from- another planet - 

BIZ: MEN TALK IN LOW WHISPERS 

GENERAL: 

You’ll phone us, Doctor? 

BUKOFF: 

Immediately. 

GENERAL: 

Refer to it as . . . as the operation — for 
security’s sake. Tell me the operation is 
either ready - or that the patient needs 
more time. I’ll understand. 

BUKOFF: 

Of course. Good night, gentlemen. 

SOUND: THEY EXIT 
BUKOFF: 

Frightened, Robert? 

ROBERT: 

* Frightened? 

BUKOFF: 

At what we’ve discovered tonight? 


ROBERT (VERY THOUGHTFULLY): 

No. I’m not frightened. Doctor. I think 
most people are conditioned to this. 
They’ve expected It. No, I’m not 
frightened. I’m . . . I’m rather pleasurably 
excited. 

BUKOFF: 

I think that’s one of the delights of being 
young. 

ROBERT: 

I’d best shut the machine off If we’re 
leaving. 

MACHINE (OFF): 

The answer to the question Is - to destroy 
the earth. 

BUKOFF: 

What’d you say, Robert? 

ROBERT: 

I said I’d best shut the machine off. 

BUKOFF: 

No. After that! 

ROBERT: 

I didn’t say any - 

MACHINE: 

The answer to the question Is - to destroy 
the earth! 

MUSIC: STING RISES IN TEMPO 

SOUND: THEY RACE INTO ROOM TO MACHINE 

MUSIC: HIT CHORD IN CLIMAX 

MACHINE: 

The answer to the^questlon is - to destroy 
the earth. 

SOUND: SHUTS MACHINE OFF 

BUKOFF (HIS VOICE ALMOST A WHISPER): 
Robert. Did you hear it? 

ROBERT: 

Yes, Doctor. I heard It. 

BUKOFF: 

Robert . . what could this mean? Destroy 
.the earth. How . . . why - 

ROBERT (PRECISE AND COLD): 

It means exactly what It says. It means 
our visitors aren’t cruising overhead to 
pay us an eventual social call. They mean 
to .put us away. I’m not surprised. Doctor. 

BUKOFF: 

No, Robert. You’re not. You’re not 
surprised at all. And you’re not affected, 
either. It seems. 

ROBERT: 

Should I be?' Should any of us, Doctor? 
How do we know when we’re to be 
destroyed? Probably centuries from now. 
We’ve no doubt been under surveillance 
for as long as that already! 

BUKOFF: 

But we can’tsfbe sure of that! 

- ’ » 
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ROBERT: 

Yes we can, Doctor. We can be absolutely 
sure. 

SOUND: BUKOPP RUSHES BETWEEN HIM AND 
MACHINE 

BUKOFF: 

No. Not that way. I’ll not have It 
destroyed. 

ROBERT: 

Perhaps It won’t be destroyed. It 
weathered the last question. 

I BUKOFF: 

i I won’t take that chance! Not yet. Let’s be 
; content with what we’ve learned. 

: ROBERT: 

Content? With the knowledge that we’re to 
j be destroyed? 

BUKOFF: 

We don’t know when. You said so, 
yourself. 

ROBERT: 

I want to find out, Doctor Bukoff. I’m 
: afraid I must Insist on turning on the 

! machine. 

BUKOFF: 

You can’t. You have no equation to - 

; ROBERT: 

Yes ... I have an equation, every factor 
I ■ included - and guaranteeing the answer to 
! the big question - when we’re to be 
i destroyed! 

I BUKOFF: 

I Robert, I can’t let you! It’s my machine! 

I ROBERT: 

! It’s mine too. Doctor. It’s every man’s who 

knows how to use it. I worked a long time 
on the equations. I can’t wait any longer. 

Get out of the way . . . 

SOUND: STRUGGLE, FIST, BODY SLUMPING : 

■ ROBERT: 

If you’d only been sensible. Doctor Bukoff. 

If you only had. If you hadn’t tried to 
stop the Inevitable. If you hadn’t wanted 
to hide your head In the sand and pretend 
! that, as long as you couldn’t see, you 
I were safe. 

SOUND: DELIBERATELY FLICKS SWITCH. 
INSERTS PAPER. 

ROBERT: 

All right; machine. You have the big 
question. Take your time. But give me an 
answer. You must tell me - When ... 

I when -Is the earth to be destroyed? : 

I 

MUSIC: UP, THEN OUT FOR: 
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DETECTIVE: 

But the last you saw of them - was after 
the Interview. Not again, huh? ■ 

REPORTER: 

. I don’t think anyone did. 

DETECTIVE: 

Take the bodies out, please. 

SOUND: BODIES ARE CARRIED OUT. 

REPORTER WALKS OVER TO MACHINE. 

I REPORTER: 

j It’s in here, someplace. 

I DETECTIVE: 

The machine? I don’t know. I think the - 
whole thing is wacky. Doctor Bukoff dead 
from a blow on the skull. And Chesney - 
a suicide. And the only witness - a 
machine . . . that keeps saying - the 
answer is tonight! 

SOUND: REPORTER FLICKS SWITCH 

MACHINE: 

I ■ The answer Is - tonight. The answer Is - 
j tonight. [CONTINUES UNDER] 

^ DETECTIVE: 

I think I’ll go' home and take a Bromo. 
Pretty night. Clear as a bell. Well ... at 
least you’ve got a story tnat’ll take those 
crazy flying saucers off t.he front page. See 
yuh around, buddy. 

: SOUND: HE EXITS 

; REPORTER: 

I hope so. But I wonder . . . What 
question did they ask you - that made 
Chesney put a bullet in his head? [PAUSE] 
You can’t answer that, cen you? 

; MACHINE (GROWING LOUDER): 

The answer Is - tonight. The answer is 
tonight. [CONTINUES. GROWING WEAKER. 
FINALLY FADING OFF] 

MUSIC: SNEAK IN. A DIRGE. 

SUSTAIN BEHIND 

NARRATOR: 

This Is the universe. A sky crowded with 
billions of tiny pinpoints of light - each 
like a dot In a question mark. For In this 
star-packed heavens Is the riddle of 
existence. That twilight land where . ' 
Imagination must replace knowledge; 
hypothesis takes the place of fact. Man’s 
small mind can only project so far . . .' 
then merely question. What’s needed Is a 
device to explain the mystery ... to probe 
■ the void. So . . . man buil t such a machine 
... a machine that answ ered the 
question! Dr. Bukoff - this Is hbw It 
Happened to You! 

MUSIC: UP IN THEME 


CREDITS AND CLOSING 


THE END @ 
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•You’ll meet Nicholas Meyer, the audacious young 
writer-director who introduced Sherlock Holmes 
to Sigmund Freud in The Seven Percent Solution, 
pitted H. G. Wells against Jack the Ripper in 
Time After Time, and made Captain Kirk act his 
age in Star Trek II. He’s the subject of an 
unusually revealing TZ Interview, complete with 
color photos from the films. 

•Hugo- and Edgar-winning Avram Davidson comes 
up with another winner in MEXICAN MERRY- 
GO-ROUND, in which two likable lunkheads in 
search of a little loot discover that, south of the 
border, fate likes to play comedian. 

•Robert Sheckley contributes a winsome little tale 
about a man who finds himself in heaven before 
he’s actually died-FIVE MINUTES EARLY. 
•‘Tis the season when pigs sprout wings, cows give 
birth to puppies, and frogs fall from the sky. A1 
Sarrantonio reveals what’s behind it all in THE 
SILLY STUFF. 

•Journey through Ireland’s ghostly mansions in 
BROKEN WALLS, SHATTERED DREAMS, a 
portfolio of extraordinary photographs by Simon 
Marsden. You’ll see houses haunted not by ghosts 
but by history, houses now in ruins, but whose 
souls live on. 

•A baffled cop stumbles lieadlong into the Twilight 
Zope in SMALL CHANGE by Gary Brandner, 
author of Hellbom and The Howling. 

•Sun, sand, surf, young love . . . and monsters! It’s 
a season like no other in the history of the world. 
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Ron Smith brings you a special report on 
SPOKEN WORD RECORDS in the fantasy field. 
•Adolf Hitler returns in Michael Smith’s ALIVE 
AND WELL IN . . . And this time (look out, 
world) he’s got a time machine! 

•A weary old woman, a decaying house, and a ter- 
rifying unseen presence are the cast of charakers 
in Jeff Hecht’s haunting SARATOGA WINTER. 
•It was only a stuffed animal, a creature of cotton 
and calico, but it bore a deadly message for 
mankind: PIGS ARE SENSITIVE ... a disturb- 
ing cautionary tale by John Wynne-Tyson. 

•IN A GREEN SHADE, by Melissa Mia Hall, 
presents a unique form of love that’s highly un- 
natural . . . and decidedly attractive! 

•In Rod Serling’s classic teleplay IN PRAISE OF 
PIP, Jack Klugman as an errant father finds that 
the love of his son is reason to sacrifice all. The 
script comes to you, as always, complete with 
photos from the original tv show'. 

•Plus Ron Goulart on movies, Thomas Disch on 
books, a brand new quiz to test your Horror IQ, 
and another installment of Marc Scott Zicree’s 
exclusive SHOW-BY-SHOW GUIDE TO ‘THE 
TWILIGHT ZONE.H 



